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Foreword 


T his bulletin reports the findings of one^ of the investigations under- 
taken during 1936-37 under the Project in Research in Univferaties 
of the Office of Education. The Office of Education coordinator of this 
study is Walter J. Greenlcaf, Specialist in Higher Education. The proj- 
ect was financed under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
^and conducted in accordance with administrative regulations of the Works 
Progress Administration. Study findings in addition to those reported 

m pamphlet will be made available in other Office of Education or ‘ 
institutional publications. 

The Project in Research in Universities represents a unique and signifi- 
^t innovation m cooperative research. Sixty universities and rompara- 
ble mstituuons located in 32 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
combined efforts with the Office of Education to conduct 40 studies 23 
of which were proposed by the Office and 17 by the institutions. Each 
instituuon was invited to participate in all of the approved studies that it 
was in a position to undertake. From 1 to 14 studies were conducted in 
each mstitution, and a total of more than 150 separate study reports were 
made to the Office of Education. 

An important feature of the project was the widespread and coordinated 
attack on each problem by a number of universities at the same time 
Each s^dy proposed by the Office of Education and. accepted by the 
uniycimties was conducted by two or more institutions. As many as 31 
mstimtions, located in 20 States representative of each major geographical 
division of the coimti*y, participated in the alumni study alone. ' The tank 
of planning, administering, and supervising the many projects and studies 
on a nauonal scale, under complex and often difficult conditions, demarided 
the ^Mt tp>c of cooperative endeavor. Except in two places where 
q^ed rehef workers could not be found or retained, every institution ' 
which actually began work on the project carried it through to successful 
completion^ The fine professional spirit in which responsibility for the 
. work was^accepted and maintained by the institutions made possible the 
successful OTmpletion of the project within approximately 1 year. 

With ^ professional spirit <rf cooperation in woith-while research and 
study of educational problems, was manifested a strong humanitarian desire • 

to join with Federal agendea striving during the years of the depression 
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to afford gainful and socially desirable employment to collie graduates 
' or former college students in the type pf work for which they were best 
prepared. For these contributions to educational research and to the 
social good of the Nation, the Office of Education extends to its colleagues 
and helpers in the universities of the country its grateful acknowledgment 
and appreciation. 

The study of the Economic Status of College Alumni carried out on a uniform 
basis in 31 universities in 20 States is reported in this bulletin. These 
> institutions are considered representative of universities for the country 
as a whole. Nearly 50,000 graduates, both men and women," contributed 
to the study by returning usable tjuestionnaires. Each gf the 31 institu- 
tions finished the study of its own alumni, and because uniform procedures 
were used it was possible to consolidate the findings into a single study. 
This was done by Dr. Greenleaf in the Office of Education, and the results 
are published in this l^lctin in ordef" to make them available widely to 
..those who are interested in knowing, what happens to college graduates. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

V Assistant Commissioner of Education. 
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The Economic ’Status of 
College Alumni 


H ow DO college graduates fare after they leave college? Studies made 
in this field usually concern graduates of single institutions. The 
present study is unique because uniform questionnaires and procedures 
were used by 31 colleges and universities to study their alumni of the classes 
1928 to 1935, inclu§;ve. The replies of more than 46,000 college alUmni 
who were graduated with bachelors’ degrees firom these institutions are 
analyzed in this bulletin. 

For the same period of time (1928-1935) it is estimated that hi 1936, 
there were 1,015,000 living college graduates of all higher educational 
institutions in this coufttry. Returns for the alumni study, therefore, 
represent a 5 percent sampling of college alumni in the United States, 
or about 1 out of every 20 of the younger graduates. 

The Economic Status of College Alumni is one unit of the Project h» 
Research in Universities in which 130 institutions were invited to cooperate. 
Thirty-one universities chose to coop>erqte in the alumni study, and these 
represent nearly one-fourth of the institutions in the country having gradu- 
ate schools or departments. The institutions cooperating are listed in 
summary 1. An inspection of the table reveals that institutions large and 
small, public and pritigte, and those located in large cities and in st^all 
tdwns are repre^pted. 

In each of these institutions, the Office of Education appointed a local 
project administrator who was in charge of the research work on this and 
other studies. Clerical workers in the universities were responsible for 
duplicating the alumni questionnaires, mailing them out, receiving the 
^ returns, and tabulating the data according to prescribed instructions 
(see appendix. Manual of Procedure). 

Each of the 31 universities submitted a report to the Office of Education. 
Th«i^ reports were all compiled on a uniform basis so as to permit the 
consolidation of data into single tables for the 31 universities. In addition- 
to this sitigle consolidation, it was thought to be useful to group the insti- 
tutions (1) according to their location in the East, South, North, or West, 
and (2) according to the size of their student bodies, indicated as “large” 
if more than 3,000 enrollments, and .“small” if fewer than 3,000 enrollments. 
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Summary 1 . — ExUnl of survey oj alumni 



education nai ret 

laititutiont participating 

t 

Number 

Returned 

' 

mailed 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Eaft 

Large inatitutioof: * 

It Boaton Uni^Fiitv, (Mail.) 

9, 154 
3,600 
11,232 

4. 293 

46.9 


1. 607 
5.175 

45.0 


46. 1 


6,473 

2,848 

44.0 



3a 459 

13,923 

45.7 


Small inatitutiona: ’ \ 

884 

325 

36.8 


1,966 

1,151 

1,635 

987 

50.2 

7 University (Pa.) 

218 

18.9 

% ^ Iniverfity ryf V^rrnnnt • 

707 

43.2 


Total - 

5. 636 

£237 

39 . 7 ’ 


Large ioatiniuooa: * Noetb 

4,567 
2,265 
13, 671 
•3,627 
2,667 
1. 191 

2,214 

755 

48.5 

10 ^ Paul UniTcraitT (111.) - 

33.0 


a 856 

50.2 

12, Wayne Univ^faity (Mich.) .............. 

1,221 
. 1, 295 

33.7 

. 13, Waahingtoo U niveraity (Kdo.) .... ........... 

48.6 

14. Wettcm Reaervc Univertity (Ohio) (women) 

614 

51.6 

Total 

27,988 

12,955 

46.3 


Small inatitutiona; ’ 

15. Univertity of Toledo (Ohio) ... - ... 

1,083 

1,031 

485 

44.8 

16. South Dakota Sutc C^Uece — 

645 

62.6 

Total 

2.114 

1,130 

53.4 


Large inatitutiona S outh 

17, Tu lane Univertity (La.). 

2,145 

844 

39.3 

18. Univertity of T®nn#tf®e 

2,329 

1, 143 

49.1 


*I*otal ............... • ...... . .. . 

4,474 

1,987 

44.4 


Small inatitutiona: * 

19, Mercer Univertity (Ga.) ....... ....... ... 

908 

336 

37.0 

20 U niveraity of lA5uii4ille (ICy^ ....... .... 

788 

438 

56.0 

21, Univertity 6f Mitaiiaippi. ..... ............ 

1. 296 

782 

60.3 

. 22 Vanderbilt Univertity (TVnn.).... _ ... .......................a 

L.417 

683 

6U 


Toul : 

44 109 

2,239 

54.5 


^ ,WfiT 

Large ioatitntiooa^ 

23k Univertity of Southern Cafifomia t 

4,706 
1, 978 
3,394 
3,645 

3,983 

1,203 

1,541 

84.6 

24, Univertity of Colorado ... 

60.8 

25. Univertity of Oreron. 

45.4 

26, Univertity of Utah 

1,604 

44.0 


Total 

13,723 

8,331 

60.7 

Small inatlttitiona: * 

27 Onb>radr> State CV>Ueae „ . 

1,704 
1,125 
. 414 

974 

57.1 

2S, Montana State College _/ r*,. ...... 

798 

70.9 

29 New Mexico State College - 

291 

70.3 

Brigham Young Unlvemty (Utah). ............................. 

2,270 

614 

27.0 


Total 

5,513 

2,677 

48.5 

Ntoao i 

1 1 ■ 

• 


3L Howard Vlnfvwraity (D. C.) m P ................ 

1,437 


45.9 


Gnutd total........ ^.T. 

M,4M 

44.118 

48.1 



> Mort 3)000 itnients. *Fcwtr tkan SjOOO ttvdntk ^ 
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The questionnaire for the collection of the data was sent to the alumni 
‘who received bachelors’ degrees in the graduating classes of 1928 to 1935, 
inclusive, in the 31 . institutions. The questionnaires were sent by each 
institution to fts graduates and the compilation was made by each college 
or university for its cAvn alumni. The numbers of questionnaires sent 
(95,453) and the numbers returned in usable form (46,138) are detailed in 
summary 1 . From this table it will be observed that while one institution’s 
alumni returned as few as 18.9 percent of the questionnaires, another 
returned as many as 84.8 p>ercent. The total return for all institutions 
was 48.3 percent. 

LnoTATioNS OP THE Study.— I nstitutions . — While it cannot be said that 
the 31 cooperating insdtutions fully represent the entire list of 130 univer- 
sities in the country having graduate schools or departments, it is believed 
that what is found to be* true for these 31 will be true in the main for 
universities in this country as a whole. It is recognized that these 31 
universities do not represent the whole of higher education. Several hun- 
dred colleges of arts, teachers colleges, junior colleges, and independent 
professional schools are not represented, and the economic status of their 
alumni may be widely different from the economic status of the alumni of 
these 31 universities. 

Sectional grouping . — It is well understood that 8 institutions in the eastern 
territory, for example, may not be Representative of all universities in that 
territory, but at the same time, if significant differences appear between 
the summary of the 8 institutions in the East and the 8 institutions in the 
West, it is a fair assumption that those differences would probably exist in 
some degree if all the institutions in the East were compared #ith all the 
institutions in the West. 

Size of ifirft/a/ion.-t-Grouping institutions on the basis of student enroll- 
ments leaves much to be desired in the way of the representative character 
of the mstitudons in this classificadon, yet it may prove useful for large 
institutions in one section to compare themselves with large institutions in 
another section and small institutions in one section to compare themselves 
with small institutions in another section. An arbitrary figure of 3,000 
students, as reported' on the annual enrollment, was used to divide the 
large institutions from the small. 

Questionnaire returns . — It is believed that an adequate return of question- 
naires was received from alumni^ut there is no definite assurance that 
the ones replying are fully representative of the entire alumni group. It 
is posuble, for example, that alunmi who are in an unfavorable economic 
status may represent an abnormal proportion of those not replying. But 
of this no one can be sure. The fact that we here have a record of more 
than 46,000 alumni is significant. > ■ 

Plan of the STUDv.—The plan used in the following study is very simple. 
Each question, as stated in the questionnaire, is repeated at the head of th6 
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corresponding section of the study. The nummary of the replies then follows 
with any explanation necessary to make clear the meaning of the summary 
table. The detailed, consolidated table or tables from which the summary 
is drawn are found in the appendix. There are thus 25 sections briefly 
summarizing, usually in percentages, the 28 consolidated tables. Only a 
few interpretations or significant findings are pointed out in the text because 
it is assumed that the summaries of the data tell the principal story. 

Along with the detailed consolidated tables, there is also given in the 
appendix the complete instructions used by the institutions in interpreting 
the questionnaires and in compiling their ovm reports. It is hoped that 
with the detailed tables and with these instructions, it will be possible for 
additional institutions to compile data concerning their own alumni and 
compiare them with the 31 institutions cooperating in this study. Additional 
research studies from the tables here reported will also be readily possible. 

The individual study reports firom the universities, and the work sheets • 
fiom which material for this bulletin was selected are on file in the Office 
of Education and may be consulted here by persons interested.- The in- 
dividual questionnaires which the alumni returned are the property of the 
31 universities, and are not available in this office. 


Ages of Alumni ‘ 


• * 


Question: Date of birth? 

T he aces of all men and women participating in this survey were 
figured as of January 1, 1936. Befor^the questionnaires were mailed 
to the cilumni, the universities were requested to fill in the date of birth for 
each graduate. These dates are on record at the universities and served 
as a check when ^e graduate answered the question on age. ^ 

After the returns were filed, each participating institution figured the 
age of its graduates as of January 1, 1936. By relating birthdates to this 
single date a higher degree of accuracy has been reached than would 
have been p>ossible had an alumnus simply given his age in years only. 
In calculating the ages the following technique was used: In each case 
the birth year was subtracted firom the base year 1935 pving the age in 
whole years. An additional year was added if the birth month was from 
January to June, that is, if the alumnus was older by a half year or more 
than the age shown by subtraction. When all of the returns and reports 
from the cooperating institutions were on file in the Office of Education, 
consolidations of distribution tables were made for the country as a whole 
and these are detailed in table 1 of the appendix. 

Median aces of alumni in this study vary by class groups from 23 for 
the class of 1935 to 30 for the class of 1928 (as of Jan. 1, 1936). These 
median or typical ages, calculated from the data in table 1, arc detailed in 
summary 2 which follows, and form the basic data for figuring age. at 
graduation. 

When median ages of men and of women in the same classes arc compared, 
the men prove to be older than the women by 0.2 to 0.5 years. 

When the institutions arc grouped by sections of the country in which 
they are located, and the median ages for each section are compared with 
similar medians for all 30 institutions, the following information is brought 
to light: (1) graduates of institutions in the North most nearly approach 
the general median; (2) graduates of southern institutions are younger 
than the typical ages; (3) graduates of western institutions are older; (4^ 
of graduates of eastern institutions the men are someWhat ydunger and 
the women somewhat older than the general medians; (5) men of western 


> Jaaunr 1, 19J6b Stt Apptsdii, table 1. 
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institvitions are older th^ men in other sections of the country; (6) women 
of institutions in the North and South are younger than those in the East 
and West; (7) in the East the women are older than the men; (8) in the 
North, and South, and particularly in the West, the men are older than 

the women. ' 

When the ages of the older graduates are considered, one surprising fact 
revealed is the relatively large number of women compared with men 
who graduated^ the age of 33 years or older. Between 3 and 4 percent 
of the college men who graduate annually are 33 years of age or over, 
while between 12.3 and 16.3 percent of the women who' graduate annually 
are 33 years of a^e or over. 


Percent oj class who were 33 years oj age or older when they were graduated 


Year of graduation 

Men 

Women 

Year of graduation 

Men 

Women 

1 

S 

t 

1 

1 

S 

KWfl 

3.8 

12. 3 

1932 

3.1 

15.5 

1Q7Q _ 

4. 1 

14. 1 

1933 

3.6 

16. 3 

IQ-^O 

2.7 

15.4 

1934 

3.6 

13.8 

1011 

3.0 

14. 1 

1935 

3.2 

15.5 






Probably this may be explained in part by the fact that the students in 
this study included many in-service women teachers who may have felt it 
desirable for one reason or another to continue their education. 

Ag« at graduation Jrom college . — ^Thc typical age at graduation of men and 
* women in the 30 universities studied is over 22 years, bujj^ess than 23 
years, the women being a few months younger than the men as a rule... 
Only- 16 individuals indicated that they were under 18 yeari of age at the 
time of graduation and of these, 6 were men; 56 men and 73 women were 
more than 18 and less than 19 years of age at graduation. At the other 
extreme many graduated when they were over 30 years of age — 1,320 
men* and 3,115 women. 

Sectional differences are quite apparent. (See summary 3.) Men grad- 
uates in the West are nearly a year older than the average, while in the 
South they arc a few months younger. Women graduates in the East and 
West, are a few months older than the average, and Several months younger 
in the South. 
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SuuuARY 2. — AGES OF GRADUATES {Medians) as of January 1, 1936 — by year of gradua- 
tion and seXy jot instulilions large and small in the East, North, South, and West * 


Median agea of graduates of the claai of — 


Locstion and size ot iltpa 
mater and sex of graduatea 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

193S 

1 

. t 

1 

4 

1 

^ • 

7 

8 

1 

E..t: 








23 1 

Men 

30 0 

29.1 

28.0 

27 0 

26.0 

24.9 

24.0 

Women 

50. 5 

30.0 

29. (r 

27.3 

26.4 

25.7 

23.9 

23.1 

North: 








23.2 

Men 

30.5 

29.4 

28.3 

27.4 

26.5 

25. 3 

24.2 

Women — 

5ouih; 

Men.. - - 

29.8 

28.8 

27.8 

26.8 

25.8 

24.8 

23.7 

22.7 

29.6 

29.1 

• 27.7 

26.7 

25.9 

24.9 

24.2 

22.9 

Women - 

29. 1 

28.5 

27.2 

26.4 

25.2 

24.4 

23.3 

22.3 

Wat: 







25.1 

24.2 

Men 

31.5 

30.3 

29.2 

28.3 

27.2 

26.2 

Women 

30.4 

29.3 

28.3 

27.2 

26.4 

25.3 

24.2 

23.3 

Urp: S.i£ 

' Men.. - 

30.4 

29.4 

28.4 

27.5 

26.4 

25.3 

24. 3 

23.4 

Women - 

30. 1 

29.1 

28. 1 

27.1 

26.1 

25. 1 

23.9 

23.0 

Small: 








23.4 

Men 

30.4 

29.3 

28.3 

27.1' 

26.4 

25.4 

24.4 

Women - 

29.6 

29.0 

27.8 

26.9 

25.9 

25. 1 

23.7 

22.6 

Toul: 

Men 

1b. 4 

29.4 

28.3 

27.4 

26.4 

25.3 

24.3 

23.4 

Women 

30.0 

29.1 

28.1 

27.0 

26.0 

25. 1 

23.9 

22.9 


* Median ages are calculated from data det^ed in table I. This lummary abould be read if follows: Of the 
(778 — fee uMe 1) men graduates of institutions located in the East, the median age for the class of 1928 is 10 
velirs. Of those ^56) men of the class of 1929 who were graduated from eastern institutions the median age it 
29.1 years, etc. These median ages should and do decrease by about 1 year for each succeeding class. 



for 1928. 6.5 for 1929, 5.5 for 1930, 4.5 for 1931. 3.5 for 1932. 2.5 for 1933, 1.5 for 1934. and 0.5 for 1935. 


Summary 3. — AGE AT GRADUATION. Median ages oj men and women graduates by 
^ class of graduation and location oJ alma main ^ 


Median ages of graduates of institutions in — 


Year of graduation 

1 

East 

X. 

\ 

4 . .- 

South 

West 

All 

sections 

1 

1 

t! 

4 

1 

1 

192ft 

UEH 

22.5 

23.0 

22.1 

24.0 

22.9 

1929 

22.6 

22.9 

22.6 

23.8 

22.9 

1930 

22.5 

22.8 

22.2 

23.7 

22.8 

1931 

^2.5 

22.5 

22.9 

22.2 

23.8 

22.9 

1932 

22.0 

22.4 

23.7 

22.9 

1933 - 

22.4 

22.8 

22.4 

23.7 

22.8 

1934 

22.5 

22.7 

217 

23.6 

22.8 

1934 

22.6 

22.7 

22.4 

23.7 

22.9 







1928 

WOUSIf 

22.8 

22.3 

21.6 

22.9 

22.5 

1929 

23.5 

22.3 

22.0 

22.8 

22.6 

1930 

23.5 

22.3 

21.7 

22.8 

22.6 

1931 

22.8 

22.3 

21.9 

22.7 

32.5 

1932 

22,9 

22.3 

21.7 

22.9 

_22.5 

1933 

23.2 

22.3 

21.9 

22.8 

22.6 

1934 

22.4 

22.2 

21.8 

22.7 

22.4 

1935 

22.6 

22.2 

2|.8 

22.8 

22.4 






> The age at eraduatioa ia determined 
in t^ clast of 1928; 6.5 from those 


aained by sobtractiim 7.5 years from the median age (as of Jan. 1, 1936)of those 
! eraduating in 1929; 5.5 from 1930 am; 4.5 from 1931 ages; 3.5 from 1932 
ages; 2.5 from 1933'ages; 1.5 from 1934 ages; and 0.5 from 1^35 aces; oting median aget shown in summary 1. 
Age at college tatrmocs max be roughly estimated by subtracting 4 years from the shore ages, bearing in mind 
that the4 yearsof udlcgt traioiag are not nacessarily oont|pttons; 0 omestadeou uka more than 4 years for degrees. 
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Migration and Residence oL Graduates ‘ 


Question: Legal residence: (State) 

E ach graduate of the 31 coq^rating institutions indicated the State in 
which he now (1936) lives. His native State is not recorded. 

By 1 936, graduates of these institutions had taken up residence in every 
State in the Union. Owing to the length of detail required to show the 
- findings of all eight ‘classes, only two classes arc included in table 2; the 
classes of 1928 and 1935 have been summarized to show where men and 
women graduates had legzd residence in the year 1936. 

In summary 4 the basic data in table 2 have been reduced to percentages . 
for the eight institutions located in the East, eight in the North, six in the 
South, and eight in the West. 

Of all of the men of the class of 1928 who attended one of the eight 
cplleges in the East, 90 percent are in the East in 1936, 4 percent in the 
North 4 percent in the South, and 2 percent in the West. Of recent (class 
of 1935) graduates, 97 percent of the men (column 7) remained in the East , 
after graduation while 2 percent went North, 1 percent South, and one- 
half of 1 percent went West. Sinuiarly, percentages of alumni in other 
sections are detailed in summary 4. In columns 6 and 11 are given the 
percentages of the graduates of all institutions combined, living in the 
several regions designated in column 1 . 

For those interested in the detail of migrating graduates by year of gradu- 
' ation, one section of the country only is selected as an example and detailed 
in summary 5. The East is chosen ‘because th« women graduates of 1928 
migrated finm the East to other sections of the country to a greater extent 
than any of the other 16 groups of alumili. By 1S136, 18.7 percent of the 
women of the class of 1928 had left the East, 12 percent of them had gone 
North, 3.6 percent $olith, and 3.1 percent West. 

Women of the eight institutions in the Easl^ tend to migrate more gener- 
ally than do the men. They go particularly to Ohio, Michigan, lUinob, 

' and Wisconsin, in the Nqrth; to Maryland and Virginia, in the South; 
and to California and Washington in the West. The men of the eastern 
institutions who leave the East go mainly to Ohio, Miclugah, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin in the North; to Maryland, the District of Columbia, and 
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Louisiana in the South; and to California and Colorado in the, .West. 
Compared with the West, twice as many men go South, and three times as 
many go North. 


Summary 4. — Migration and residence of men and women graduates 
' oj alma mater in the East^ Norths South, and 


of 1928 and 7935, by location 
\Wst 


^ — ! 

Percent of clau of 1928 graduating from 

inatituiiona located in — 


Percent of clan of 193S graJuatingJroi^ 
inatitutiona located in — 


Where alymni actuallf 


reaided in 1936 

Kail 

North 

South 

Weat 

All 

lectinni 

Kaat 

North 

South 

Weat 

All 

aeciioni 

■ 

S 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

f 

li 

y 

11 

Mim 

'Faat 

N 

6 

5 

5 

33 

97 

4 

1 

2 

3*1 

North 

4 

84 

6 

7 

30 

2 

»f 

3 

3 

27 

South 

4 

7 

• 88 

3 

14 

1 

3 

H 

2 

10 

Weat.v 

2 

3 

1 

8S 

23 

.5 

1 

.3 

fl 

24 

Totala 

100 

100 

lOOl 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Womeu 

Eait 

81 

8 

3 

5 

32 

• 1 

• 2 

3 

1 

28 

North 

12 

81 

3 

6 

30 

5 

ts 

2 

f 

• 34 

South - 

4 

6 

•8 

2 

14 

3 

2 

§4 

3 

12 

Weat 

3 

4 

1 

87 

24 

1 

1 

1 

II 

26 

Totala 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Summary 5 . — MIGRATION, Percentage oJ migrating alumni oJ eight eastern colleges 


1 

Year of graduation ^ 

Total num- 
ber report- 
inf 

Percent 
remaining 
To Eaat 

Percent migrating to other parti 

North 

South 

Weat 

Oucaide 

United 

State! 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Mm 







1928 .* 

760 

89.0 

4.5 

3.8 

1.8 

0.9 

1929 

819 

91.3 

3.4 

3.4 

1.1 

.8 

1930 

936 

92.3 

3.1 

2.7 

1. 1 

.8 

1931 

1,065 

94.5 

2.4 

1.6 

1.0 

.5 

1932 

1,202 

94.8 

• 1.7 

2.7 

.6 

.2 

1933 

1,361 

94.3 

1.9 

2.3 

1.3 

.2 

1934 

1,447 

^ 96.4 

1.5 

1.2 

.6 

.3 

1935 

1,480 

96.5 

1.6 

11. 

.5 

.3 

WomN 







1928 

524 

81.3 

12.0 

3.6 

3.1 


1929 

617 

83.1 

9.2 

5.4 

2.3 


1930 

686 

86.7 

6.3 

4.7 

2.3 


1931 

727 

88.6 

5.2 

4.7 

1.5 


1932 

737 

90.5 

6. 1 

3.0 

.4 


1933 : 

873 

89.6 

5.5 

4.2 

.7 


1934 

693 

92.3 

2.9 

4.2 

'.6 


1935 

734 

91.3 

4.4 

3.1 

1.2 












\ 
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— Marital Status of College Alumni,' 1936* 



Question: Is your status: Single ; married ; widowed ; 

separated ; or riivorced ? 

C OLLEGE MEN tend to many earlier and in larger proportion than 
college wonnen, and of the eight institutions in the West men graduates 
tend to marry sooner and in greater proportion than college men from any 
other section of the United States. 

In the West, 35 percent of the men 1 year out of college (dais of 1935) 
were married, and the percentage of those married increases regularly 
until\86 percent is reached for those out of college 8 years (class of 1928). 

From the eight institutions in the North, of the^en 1 year out of college, 
19 percent were married, the percentage increasing to 77 percent for those 
.out of college 8 years. ^ 

Men graduates in the South show an irregular increase from 1 5 percent 
(1 year out) to 68 percent (8 years out). 

The corresponding percentages for eastern men are: 14 percent of those 
1 year graduated, increasing to 65’percent of those out of college 8 years. 

In connection with these sectional differences, it should be recalled that 
men of the W<»t are slightly older when they graduate from college than 
alumni from other sections of the country. 

College women do not marry as soon after graduation as do the college 
men, nor are sectional differences as great. (For further detail sc^ sum- 
mary 6 and table 3.) 

See Appendii. uUe« 3 and 4. 
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Summary 6.~~MARITAL STATUS and number oj children oj alwnnif by yeSr oj graduation 




Stntui at of 1936 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

4 

, I 

1 

7 

8 

i 

!• 

Percent married: 










Men. 

75 

72 

64 

56 

46 

38 

29 

21 

47 

Women 

52 

48- 

45 

41 

36 

31 

26 

18 

36 

Percent of tho»e married wbo are rearing 










childreo: 



*. 







Men 

61 

54 

46 

41 

39 

33 

30 

28 

43 

Women 

56 

54 

45 

38 

36 

25 

27 

22 

39 

Percent of entire claet by aectioo who are 










rearing children; 










Men— 










Eaal 

40 

35 

2A 

17 

12 

9 

7 

A 


North -.a-- - 

49 

41 

31 

25 

20 

11 

9 



South 

37 

34 

30 

19 

24 

16 

10 

O 

A 


••Weat 

62 

51 

44 

38 

29 

25 

18 

12 


Women — 







East 

26 

21 

18 

‘ 13 

11 

8 

c 



North. 

35 

30 

25 

18 

16 

10 

10 



South 

32 

36 

23 

25 

10 

11 

9 

1 


Went 

41 

36 

30 

24 

22 

12 

13 

8 


Averape number of children in families 




r 


having children ; 










Men 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

l.S 

Women T.. 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

i.y 

1.4 

1.4 

Total Dumber married or having been 










married: 










Men 

1.780 

1,803 

1. 750 

1. 876 

1,645 

1,465 

1,087 

827 

12, 233 

Women., 

815 

889 

921 

976 

870 

825 

610 

453 

6,359 

Total number rearing children: 










Men 

1,085 

965 

802 

•769 

638 

484 

324 

231 

5, 298 

WofflCD 

460 

484 

415 

366 

316 

203 

163 

98 

2,505 


Children . — Children resulting from the marriage of 12,233 men graduaces ' 
number 7,727, while similar figures for 6,359 married college women show 
3,463 children. Married alumni who have no children arc represented 
by 57 percent of the men and 61 percent of the women in all eight classes 
studied, or, for the class of 1928 only, 39 percent of the men and 44 percent 
^(fthc women. , 

Families of men mduates are slightly larger generally than those of* 
women graduates, ^osc out of college 8 years (class of 1928), average 
1.6 children per family (of those having children) for men and 1.5 for 
women. A decrease occurred in the average number of children per 
family, reaching 1.3 for both men and women graduates in 1932 followed 
by a subsequent increase. 

By region^ the sue of families is compared (summary 7) for the class of 
1928 only, of the graduates who have been out of college for 8 yean. It 
.has Steady been pointed out that three-fourths* of (he men of this class 
and half of dtf women arc married. A greater proportion of those from < 
the West hav9children (men, 62 percent and women, 41 percent), the 
next in order being those from the North (men, 49 percent and women, 

35 percent). 

In brief, the largest proportion of children are found in the famil ira of^ 
the western men and smallest proportion in the families of eastern 
women. More men graduates boast of children in their families than 
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r 


women 

West. 


graduates. 


Larger families are being raised by graduates in the 


'Summary 1— NUMBER OF CfilLDREN OF 1928 ALUMNI. Perunl of entire class of 
1928 feportirsg children in 1936 {8 years out of college) 




Sc«ion 

Percent of graduates reporting—. 

No children 

One child 

Two children 

Three or more 
children 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

t 

^ S 

4 

4 

1 

7 

8 

1 

_ 

60 

74 

25 

17 

12 

8 

3 

, 1 

North 

51 

65 

30 

20 

16 

14 

3 

1 

South . 

•63. 

68 

22 

18 

12 

It 

3 

3 

Wett 

38 

59 

29 

20 

24 

17 

9 

4 


Divorce . — ^The divorce rate among alumni is low, compared with that 
of the country as a whole. The alumni rate in this study over the 8-year 
period is 19 divorces per 1,000 marriages, or 360 divorces out of 18,592 
marriages. Divorces per 1,000 marria|fafor th« classM graduated from 
1928 to 1935, inclusive, are, respectively, 18^'t8,44> ^2., 

More college women than college men are divorced, the rate being 38 
per 1,000 marriages for the women, and 10 per 1,000 for the men. In the 
of 1928, 3.9 percent of the njarried women, compared with 0.8 percent 
of the married men, were divorced. In the 1935 class similar figures are 
8 percent for married women, and 0.6 percent for married men 
(summary 8). 

One interesting feature of the data presented is that the rate for women 
is higher for the women in the more recent graduating classes, while the 
rate for men remains fairly constant over the 8-year period. 

The most striking differences in divorce rates are noticed when the 
institutions are jeonsidered by location. In the West the rate for both 
men and women is distinctly higher than in other sections of the country. 
It will be recalled that western graduates nm^ younger than others. 
In the South, the divorce rate is lower for both s^es than in other r^ons 
and* the rate is lower for men in the East than in other regions. The per- 
centages in summary 8 are based on the proportion of divorces to the 
number married, omitting single individuals and those who did no^respond 
to the question. Numbers of individuals are shown in table 3 columns 
3, 4, 5, and 6. 

As a background for further study and comparison of the marital status 
of alumni, the 1930 census figures on the marital condition of more than 
86 million individuals comprising the population of the United States 15 
years of age or older are abstracted in summary 9. Analyns for sdl men 
shows that 34.1 percent are single, 60 percent married, 4.6 percent wid- 
owed, 1.1 percent divorced, and 0.2 percent unaccounted for. Similar 
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Summary 8. — DIVORCE AMONG ALUMNI. Percentages oj those married who are now 

diivrced 


Year of graduation 

Eait j 

North 

South 

West 

All lectioni 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

t 

S 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

s* 

11 

11 

l?28 

0 6 

3.6 

0.4 

2.3 

0.6 

3.5 

15 

6.2 

0 8 

3.9 

1929 

1. 1 

2.8 

1.2 

1.9 

1.5 

0 

1.8 

4.3 

14 

2.6 

1930 

.6 

1.6 

1.0' 

2. 1 

.5 

1.8 

2.9 

5J 

1 V 

2.9 

1931 

.4 

1.6 

.6 

V8 

0 

3.5 

1.9 

3.8 

.9 

2.5 

1932 

0 

3.4 

.7 

2.8 

.9 

2.8 

.5 

5.6" 

.5 

3 9 

1933 

. 3 

5.7 

.4 

3.5 

1.8 

7.4 

2.3 

6.3 

1.2 

( 5 1 

1934 

1.0 

3.0 

.6 

3.6 

0 

1.8 

.8 

5.6 

.7 

i 3.9 

1935 

.5 

6.9 

1.0 

7.9 

• 1.9 

5.7 

.3 

9.9 

.6 

8 0 


proportions for all women arc 35.1 jjercent single, 59.2 percent married, 

4.8 percent widowed, .0.6 pencent divorced, and 0.3 percent unaccounted 
for. The married group represents those who were living in 1930 with 
husband or wife (including separations) cf those married persons who are ' 
neither widowed nor divorced. 

Arranged in 5-year groups according to age it is observed that about 
2 percent of the men in the United States compared with 13.2 percent of 
the women marry at 19 years of age or less — about the age students enter 
college. 

The age at which men and women marry is of some importance for * 
comparison with similar ages for college graduates. The trend is not 
shown directly in sununary 6 but if the percentages for each age group are 
subtracted from those immediately preceding on the assumption that the 
ratio is more or less the same each year, the following summary by age 
groups of expectancy of marriage is constructed: . 

When do men and women marry and to what extent? 

Ag* Men yVomen 

15 to 19 2.0 13.2 

20 to 24. : 27.2 40.8 

25 to 29 ,...^ 34.1 24. J 

30 to 34 15.5 8.5 

35 to 39 .* >8 2.8 

40 to 44 2.3 , .9-’ 

45to49; / ' 1.2 .5 M 

50 to 54 ? 1.0 .... 

55 to 59 .4 r 6 

60to64 t 4 . .1* 

65 to 69 6 . ‘5 

^to74 ' y \l ' 

75 and over 1.6 1.1 

Never many. /. 7.0 7.3 ^ 
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Women in general, according to censvis figures, tend to marry younger 
than men. While the majority of men arc married by the time they are 
29, the majority of women are married by the time tjiey are 24 years of age. 
Five and nine-tenths percent of the women and fourteen and two-tenths 
percent of the men marry after the age of 35 ^ars. 


Summary 9. — MARITAL STATIUS OF POPULATION. Pereentagts by ag* — 1930 

Cmsus * 


% Age range in yean 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

j 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

• 

■ 7 

8 

1 

IS to 19 

98.0 

70.8 

36.7 

21.2 

86.8 

46.0 

21.7 

13.2 

10.4 
9.5 
9.0 

. 9.2 
9.0 
8.9 

8.4 
8.4 
7.3 

1.7 

28.1 

61.3 

76.0 

81.0 
82.1 
82.1 
81.0 

79.5 
76.2 

71.5 
64.7 
50.0 

12.6 

51.6 

74.3 

81.5 
«2.3 

80.6 

77.6 

72.3 
66.2 
56.9 

46.6 
35.0 
18.2 


0.2 
1.0 
2. 1 
3.3' 
5.3 
8.0 
11.6 

16.9 
23.4 
33. 1 
44.1 

55:9 

73.9 


0.2 ! 
1. 1 
1.8 
1.9 
.19 
1.8 
1.7 
1.5 
1.3 
1.0 
.8 
. 5 
.3 

20 to 24 : 

25 to 29. 

30 to 54 : 

0.3 

.8 

1.3 
2.0 
3.0 

4.3 

6.3 

8.4 

12.4 
17.8 

25.4 

41.5 

>0.4 
1.0 
( 1.4 

1.5 

1.6 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.3 
1.1 

. .8 

35 to 39 

40 to 44 

55 to 59 

60 to 64 

65 to 69 

70 to 74., 

75 and over 

All ages 

15.4 

13.1 

11.9 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

9.3 
8.6 
7.0 

34.1 

35.1 

60.0 

59.2 

16 

4.8 

r.i 

.6 


\ tb ould be read ai foUowi; Of all men in the United Sutea between the ages of IS to 19, inclu»ive 

(195^, 98 percent were tingle, 1.7 percent were married, and none were widowed or divorced; 0.3 percent were un- 
acoount^ for. pf all women in the United Statei( 1 930) between the ages of 15 to 19. inclusive, 86b8 percent were 
B|ngle, 12.6 married, OJ widowed, and 0.2.divorccd; 0.2 percent were not accounted for. 
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Home Commnnities of Alumni, 1936 


Question: Where do you live? City of more than 100,000; 

' city of 50,000 to 100,000; city of 25,000 to 50,000; 

city of 5,000 to 25,000; ...... town ct 2,500 to 5,000; ...... place 

of less than 2,500. 1 

T he home communities of college graduates are the cities and towns in 
which they have taken up their residences in 1936, and not neces- 
sarily their native homes or places where they were reared. 

More than half of both men and women graduates in this study live in 
metropolitan cities df 100,000 population or more. The next largest 
group live in cities of 5,000 to 25,000 population — 14 percent of the men 
and 1 5 percent of the women. The third group live in small towns of less 
than 2,500 population — 11 p>ercent of the men and 12 percent of the 
women. 

When the institutions located in the four sections of the country are 
compared, further tendencies are revealed. Men of the East tend to live 
to a larger extent in the metropolitan areas than the men graduates of the 
other three parts of the United S^tatcs. One obvious reason for this situa- 
tion is the number of large eastern cities. 

Of the women, however, those who were graduated from univasities in 
the North tend to settle in the larger cities to a greater extent than women 
from other parts of the country. 

Di^crences in the percentages of men and of women arc more readily 
revealed in summary 10. In the East, 70 percent of the men compared 
with 54 percent of the women live in the large cities, while in the &uth, 
the situation is reversed, and 59 p>erccnt of the women compared with 
49 percent of the men live in large cities. CJompared with the 1930 census 
figures, college alumni tend to settle more largely in the big cities than is 
true of the population as a whole. 
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^ See appendix^ Ubie 5. 
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« 

SuMUARY 10 . — WHEIRE COLLEGE ALUMXI LIVE, Percent by size of cemimumty^ 1936 
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Chart 9. — ^Home of college graduates in 1936; size and location of communities chosen by men and by 

to section where alma mater is located. 
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Living Conditions of Alumni, 1936^ 


Question: How do you live? With relatives (no rent) ; rent a room 

; rent an apartment of ( — ) rooms ; rent a house of ( — ) 

rooms ; own my own home with mortgage ; own my 

own home clear of debt ; other arrangements ? 

Question: What rent do you'pay per month? $ 

W HEN ALL eight classes of men and women are considered as a unit, it is 
found that 26 percent of the graduates live with relatives; 25 percent 
rent apartments; 16 percent rent single rooms; 22 percent live in houses 
which arc: Rented (13 percent), partly owned (6 perccnt)yor entirely 
k clear of debt (3 percent); and 11 percent make different airan^t^ents 
about their living quarters. The situation when men and women are 
considered separately is aiBbut the same for both groups.' 

Those living with relatives and paying no rent arc for the most part the 
younger graduates, 1 or 2 years out of college. For the institutions in 
this study, two-fifths of each graduating class live with relatives for the 
first year after graduation fix>m college. Each year thereafter for 5 years, 
^m 5 to 6 percent will leave their relatives to establish homes of their 
own. These data are summarized in summary 11, columns 15 and 16. 

Considering only the class of 1928, 8 years out of college, those living with 
reladves are represented in the East, North, South, and West, respectively, 
by — ^men, 14, 8, 12, and 5 percent, and women, 14, 16, 20, and 12 percent; 
while the average for alumni in 30 universities for that year was — men 10 
percent, and women 15 percent. In other words, men of the West and 
North and women of the West and East tend to make homes of the>r own 
sooner than do graduates of other sections. 

Thou who reni , — Single rooms arc rented by one-sixth of all graduates in 
this study (men, 16 percent and women, 16 percent), but the men tend to 
give up quarters of this sort in favor of apartments or houses, soqncr than 
the women. In 8 years the proportion living in single rooms decreases for 
men from 24 percent to 7 percent, and for women from 19 percent to 12 
percent. 

. Apartment living attracts a considerable number of alumni during the 
^ first year out of college, and after 8 years increases fix' men firom 16 to 30 
percent, and for women from 18 to 27 percent. 
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Houses are either rented or owned by 1 out of 10 of the graduates of 1935 
and the proportion increases considerably over a period of 8 years; for 
men the increase is from 9 to 46 percent, and for women from 10 to 35 
percent After 8 years, 29 percent of the men and 17 percent of the women 
rent houses; 12 percent of the men and 11 percent of the women have 
mortgages or trusts on their homes; and 5 percent of the men* and 7 f>ercent 
of the women own their homes clear of debt. 


SumiAKY 1 1 .—UVING COJ^DITIONS OF ALUMNI IN 1936. PerctrUages of men and of 
women graduates^ by class oj graduation and by type of living quarters 


Yein out of 
cdUcsc 

Year 

of 

gradu- 

aliun 


Percent 

renting — 


Percent ownin 


Miacella- 

neoui 

Percent liv- 
ing wiih 
reUtivei 

A 

room 

An apart- 
ment 

A houie 

Home with 
a mortgage 

Home clear 
of debt 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

W’om- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

W'om- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

1 

1 

8 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

It 

IS 

14 

IS 

11 

1 

1935 

24 

19 

16 

18 

6 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

10 

12 

41 

41 

2...." 

1934 

22 

18 

20 

23 

8 

6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

10 

10 

37 

.^6 

3. 

1933 

17 

16 

24 

23 

11 

8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

12 

13 

31 

32 

4 

1932 

15 

16 

28 

26 

14 

9 

4 

5 

2 

4 

12 

13 

25 

27 

5 

1931 

13 

16 

31 

27 

17 

11 

6 

7 

2 

5 

12 

13 

19 

21 

6 

1930 

12 

15 

31 

29 

23 

14 

7 

7 

3 

5 

10 

13 

14 

17 

7 

1929 

8 

14 

33 

27 

25 

16 

10 

9 

4 

6 

8 

12 

12 

16 

8 

1928 

7 

12 

30 

27 

29 

17 

12 

11 

5 

7 

7 

11 

10 

15 

1 to 8 

/1928 

\1935 

}I6 

16 

26 

25 

15 

10 

5 

6 

2 

4* 

10 

12 

26 

27 


ffumber of rooms rented . — Based on the reports of 23 universities including 
20,245 individuals, apartments of one, two, and three rooms were occupied 
in 1936 by 64 percent of the men and 54 percent of the women 1 year out of 
college, and by 28 percent of the men and 37 percent of the women 8 years 
out of college. For the younger graduate one rented room is most common, 
but after 8 years, percentages of students occupying a single room drop 
from 46 to 10 for men, and from 34 to 17 for women. 

The two-room apartment appears to be less attractive to alumni than the 
one- or three-room apartments since the proportions of aliunni living in 
two-room apartments varies for all eight classes from 4 to 8 percent. 

The three-room apartment is chosen by 12 to 17 percent of the men and 
women m all eight class groups. 

The demand for larger apartments or houses is sho,vyn by the class of 1928 
compared with the class of 1935. Four, five, and six or more rooms were 
rented by 17 percent of the men and 1 5 percent of the women 1 year out of 
college compared with 61 percent of the men and 41 percent of the women 
8 years out of college. Details for men and women of other classes are shown 
in summary 12. 
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SumiARY 12 . — ^TUMBRR OF ROOMS RENTED, 1936. Pncrniagi of men and of women 
^aduaUs by year of graduation. (Summariz/u reporU of 23 universities, including 20,245 
individuals) 


Yean 
out of 
oollcfe 

Year 

of 

grad- 

ua- 

tion 

Number of 
replica 




• 


Percent 

rcniinf — 






1 room 

2 roomt ' 

3 roomi 

4 momi 

5 roomi 

6 or more 
rooms 

Other 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

.Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

1 

t 

1 

4 

' » 

1 

7 

S 

f 

11 

11 

IS 

11. 

_ 14 

11 

U 

17 

18 

1 

1935 

1.584 

1, 034 

, 46 

34 

6 

7 

12 

13 

8 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

19 

31 

2 

1934 

1.581 

963 

39 

29 

6 

7 

14 

13 

11 

11 

7 

8 

5 

6 

lb 

26 

3 

1933 

1.740 

1,098 

29 

24 

7 

7 

16 

IS 

14 

12 

10 

10 

7 

7 

17 

25 

4 

1932 

1,671 

1, 115 

24 

26 

6 

7 

17 

14 

Ji 

12 

14 

9 

9 

6 

16 

26 

5 

1931 

1.677 

1, 135 

19 

24 

7 

8 

17 

'l4 

15 

12 

15 

12 

12 

9 

15 

21 

6 

1930 

1.419 

928 

18 

20 

5 

6 

15 

IS 

17 

14 

16 

14 

16 

10 

13 

21 

7 

1929 

1. 380 

864 

12 

17 

4 

7 

14 

13 

17 

13 

20 

14 

20 

14 

13 

22 

8 

1928 

1. 321 

735 

10 

17 

4 

6 

14 


14 

13 

22 

10 

25 

18 

11 

22 


of college alumni the first year out of college live with relatives rent free. 
About two out of five men and the same prop>ortion of women pay no rent 
the first year out of college, and this condition holds after 8 years for 19 
percent of the men and 28 percent of the women graduates. 

Typical rentals (medians) of $22 to $38 per month are paid by most 
college graduates who have been out of college from.l to 8 years (appendix, 
table 7). 

The younger graduates of the small institutions of fewer than 3,000 stu- 
dents in the Nortji, South, and West, pay the lowest typical rentals of $13 
to $15 per month, while in the East $20 per month is the rule for men just 
out of college. In the North, women graduates of the small institutions 
pay about $19 to $20 at first, althou^ some find rooms as low as $13 per 
month. 

Those who pay $i5 per month or more arc mosUy located in the East and 
arc represented by 1.2 percent of all men in this study who quoted rentals, 
and 1.5 percent of the women who answered the question. In general, 
eastern alunmi pay higher than graduates from any other part of the 
country. Northern alumni pay the next highest rentals. The lowest rentals 
arc paid by graduates of institutions in the South and West. The least 
expensive sections for men prove to be the South, and for women the West. 

Typically, a young men just out of college pays from $19 to $25 per 
inonth for living accommodations and his rentals increase annually by 
$1 to $3 per month imtil after 8 years he u paying $38 per month. The 
college women at fint finds living quarters at a slighdy higher monthly 
rental* increasing after 8 years to $34. 
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Summary 13 . — MONTHLY REINTALS {medians) paid by college graduates in 1936 


\ 

Yetrt out of 
00ll€*€ 

\ 

Year 

of 

grad- 

uation 



Mck 



Women 

Et/t 

North 

South 

W«t 

All 

•ec- 

tiont 

Per- 
cent of 
each 
data 
who 
pajr no 
rent 

Eaat 

North 

South 

West 

All 

aec- 

tioni 

Per- 
cent of 
each 

data 

who 
pay no 
rent 

1 

2 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

11 

IS 

14 

1 

1935 

$25 

$21 

$19 

$22 

$22 

39 

$30 

$24 

$24 

$23 

$25 

41 

2 

1934 

29 

24 

19 

25 

25 

34 

32 

/ 31 

27 

25 

29 

37 

3 

1933 

31 

28 

23 

28 

28 

33 

34 

^ 30 

30 

24 

29 

35 

4 

1932 

34 

31 

25 

28 

30 

29 

34 

32 


25 

30 

30 

5 

1931 

37 

34 

26 

30 

33 

26 

35 

34 

29 

26 

31 

30 

6 

1930 

41 

34 

29 

29 

34 

23 

35 

33 

31 

27 

32 

29 

7 

1929 

43 

37 

32 

32 

37 

20 

37 

35 

31 

28 

33 

26 

a 

1928 

44 

38 

32 

34 

38 

19 

36 

37 

30 

31 

34 

28. 


NUMBER OF ALUMNI WHO PAY RENTS OF S75 PER MONTH ANQ|^ER 
■ VHI 


$75 to $84 

88 

32 

10 

14 

144 


58 

37 

10 

9 

114 

$85 to $94 

24 

14 

4 

6 

48 


20 

13 

4 

4 

41 

$95 and over 

50 

20 

2 

17 

87 


47 

25 

7 

4 

83 
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Father’s Occupation ‘ 


Question: Father’s occupation when you entered college: Show nature 

of his employment, whether in agriculture ; business or trade 

; manufacturing ; mechanical ; office work ; 

profession ; public office ; teaching ; transporta- 

tioj^^ ' ’ *^t^cd or deceased 

I N ARRANGING the Original question above, large occupational class^ca- 
tions were chosen which would cover in a general way most pursuits. 
From' such a list, however, only a rough grouping of the occupations of 
fathers can be obtained. ^ 

The fathers of college men represented in this study are more generally 
business men (38 percent), than any other type, followed liy those retired 
or deceased (R percent), agriculturists (12 percent), and professional men 
(11 p>ercent). The fathers of college women arc similarly classified — 
business men (33 percent), retired or deceased (21 percent), professional 
men (13 percent), and agriculturists (11 percent), » 

When the 30 institutions studied arc group>cd according to location, there 
are certain characteristic differences noted with respect to the occupations 
of fathers. In the South more fathers in agriculture, professions, public 
office, and teaching sent their children to college than those in manufac- 
turing and 'mechanical industries (table 8). Similar data in the North 
show office work, professions, and transportation to predominate, while 
other occupations equal the averages shown in summary 14. In the East, 
business, manufacturing, and mechanical industries arc above the average, 
while professions, teaching, transperiation, and those retired or deceased 
are below the general average. In the West, agriculture, teaching, and 
transp^^don are more prominent than the other occupations, and more 
fathers (hre retired or deceased than elsewhere; proportionately fewer 
fathers aFe in business, manufacturing, and office work. 

In the case of children of agriculturalists, from the class of 1928 to the 
dass of 1935, percentages drop from 16 to 10 percent for men and frrom 12 
to 10 percent for women. This is the only field in which the percentages 
have actually decreased over a period of 8 years. Otherwise the percentages 
jbr the vari ous occupational groups are fairly constant over the 8 yean. 

ifit Appendix* ubil I 
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With respect to size of institution, fathers in business tend ,to send their 
sons and daughters to the larger institudons of more than 3,000 student 
enrollments, than to the smaller ones. With other occupations, figures 
vary little with size of insdtudon. 

1930 census occupationhl classification . — Selecting from the 1930 census 
figures on occupations, only those of male work^s who are 35 years of age 
or over, i. e., old enough to be fathers of college students, summary 15 is 
arranged to show comparisons with alumni returns. While the occupa- 
tional groupings of fathers of alumni do not follow the census classifications 
exactly, there is sufficient similarity for certain comparisons. 

Men in professsional service comprise 5 percent of the Nation’s male 
population of 35 years of age and over, yet, the fathers of college students 
were in professional fields as reported by 15 percent of the mpn and 20 
percent of the women college alumni, or 3 or 4 times larger in proportion 
, to the professioned men in the country. Separating out the teachers in 
■ this group, the proportion of fathers who teach and send their children to 
college when compared with census proportions is high. 

Similarly, the tradesmen comprise 14 percent of the male population 35 
years of age or over, but the proportion of fathers of college students is 42 
percent (women), and 45 percent (men). 


SuiotAXY 15 . — FATHER'S OCCUPATIONS oj tolUge alumni compared with occupations oj 
male workers 35 years oj age and over in the 1930 census 


OccupitionmJ group (ccMua cUtaificition) 

Male workers of 35 
* years of age and 
over in 1930 censui 

Living fathers of college — 

Men 

1 Women 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent; 

JNumber 

Percent 

1 

t 

S 

4 

i 

• 

7 

Afri culture....- - 

Forestry and fitEung 

5. 368.000 

136.000 

537.000 
6^639,000 
1.8$2*000 

2.958.000 
• 525,000 

988.000 

110.000 

1.051.000 
787,000 

25.0 
1.0 

3.0 

32.0 

9.0 

14.0 

2.0 
5.0 

.5 

5.0 

4.0 

3,093 

14 

1.926 

14 

Extraction of minerals....... 





Manufacturing and mcchamcal induatriei 

Trans porulioo and communication 

Trad* 

3,150 

860 

- 9. 719 
570 
3,365 
590 

14 
4 

45 

2 

15 

r 

1,650 

475 

5,648 

427 

2,789 

490 

42 

3 

20 

4 

PabUc aenrioe 

ProfeMional aervica 

Professora and teaclieri 

Domestic and personal service 

Clerkal occupations 

Total 

1,230 

6 

916 

6 

21.082,000 

100.0 

21.987 

100 

1J,831 

100 


In agriculture, 25 percent of the male population 35 years of a^e or over 
are engaged in fanning or related work, but only 14 percent of the fathers 
of college students in this study arc agriculturists. In manufacturing and 
mechanical indiistrics, 32 percent of the male population 35 years of age 
or over arc indicated in the census figures, but only 11 to 14 percent of the 
bthen of college studentii are in this field. 


Undergraduate Majors * 


Question: Your undergraduate major course at college was 

T he imoERORADUATE major in college refers to the field of study in 
which a Student specialized or i^which he took the most work'. 
Although the word *‘major” is not standardized in all insdtutioiis, it has 
sufificiently common meaning for practical use. 

The most usual majors, together with the proportions of men and of 
women firom the different parts of the country who have elected certziin 
fields of traHning, are listed in sununary 16. 

With the men, engineering in all its phases is high, followed by business 
administration; 3 percent or more have selected chemistry, education, 
law, economics, history, agriculture, English, and zoology. 

With the women, the trend m selection of majors is quite different. 
Education is most p>opular followed by English; 3 percent or more selected 
each of the following: Home economics, history, modem language, soci- 
ology, and businbss administration. 

^ucation variVs from 6.6 percent (men) to 26.3 percent (women), but 
when the sections of the United States arc considered, the percentages are 
higher for men in the West (10.4) and North (8.1); and for women (35.4) 
in the East and (32.1) in the West. 

For those interested in further detail and m further interpretations, the 
numbers of alumni electing different majors are shown by class and by sex 
in table 9, jArts I and II for men, and parts III and IV for women; these 
basic data are used for the percentage calculations in sununary 16.’ 

' ♦ 

t 6e« Appendix, ubie 9. 

I ReAdcn will be on tbcar*giufd while reedinf thie eectioo becauw ihm 30 ioitkittloQa reportiiif ere lew likUr 
to be reprceeaUtiTe of the coontiy aa a whole when detxilA of corricuU are undtr oomidemtioo Uiaii when more 
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% ^ 

SU10IA.Y 16. U^fDEltG^^ADUATES MAJOIt FIELDS. Pir^uincUsm 

1928-1935 in€lusiv€ * * 
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Undcrfriduatc major count 


Africuhurc: 

Animal nutrition 

EatomoAocr 

£<«*tnr 

General amculture... 

Plant patbolofT 

Soil aaeace 


TouL. 


Ani^polofT 

Architecture 

Aftronomr 

Bacteriolocj 

Botany 

Butioeae adminiatratioa 

Cbeffliatiy 

Dendatr^ 

Eooaomici . . . 
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Engineerinfi 
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Mechanical 
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Is Employment Related To 
College Majors?' 


Question: What relation did your undergraduate major bear to your 
first employment after graduation? What relation did your under- 
graduate major bear to your present work? Same as course ; 

closely related ; slightly related ; no relation at all 

F irst employment. — ^The first employment of about 60 percfcnt of both ' 
men and women graduates in this study was the sa^p^ or closely 
related to the major work in college. For the remaining W percent of the 
graduates, there was .little or no relation between college majors and firet 
jobs. . 

When we consider the situation by size of institu^n, i. e., universities 
with 3,000 or more students enrolled, and institutions with fewer than 
3,000 studenu, the percentages ^ow no relation to size of institution. 

If we consider the question by year of graduation, however, there appear 
to be some differences. In general there is a closer relationship between 
major work and first employment among'the alumni longest out of college 
(8 years), and a considerably lesser relatidnship for the younger alumni. 
This statement holds true in about the same proportions for both meSi and 
women. ' » 

^ These data are brought together in summary 17 (even columns); the 
odd columns show, similar data for “present employment” as reported 
in 1936. * ' . ' 

Employment in 1936. — For all eight graduating classes, a close relationship 
between present (1936) work and college majors is reported by 64 percent 
of the men and 55 p>ercent of the ^omen. > 

There appears to be a tendency for men to find wdrk eventually more 
nearly in line with their specialization in college while women find their 
present work less in line with, their majors. 

The percentoges reveal littlii difference between alumni firom large insti- 
tutions and those firom small institutions. 

Comparing by section of the country firom where they were graduated, 
men of the West report the closest relationship between major courses and 
present work, while the East report the lowest relationships. Women 

of the Eastj h6wcver,^^rt high relationships, while women of the South 
report t& lowest relationships. 
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When we compre.collegt majors with first and present employments 
S- (summary 17), the older men alumni show a cldSer relationship between 
the first emplaymcnt and college major than between present <miployment 

-ir u f statement is in general true for women. 

With the younger graduates, however, the reverse is true. 

17 -RELATIOMHIP OF EMPLOYMENT TO MAJOR IN COLLEGE 

Pne^ge ojdymru reporting relationship of college major to first employment and present em. 
ployment as iht tamg or closrh rAnuA (c,* in r 1 1 ^ . , x 
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' 

1928 
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. 64 

55 

48 
45 
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66 

60 

56 

Hi. 

"58 

78 

71 

74 

59 

60 
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68 
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1929 

'-'"'73 

65 

57 

57 

59 

57 

48 

73 

73 

68 

1930 

69 

78 

73 

72 


1931 

X03 

66 

63 

66 

66 

60 

73 

69 

70 

~ 66 

1932 

59 

64 

68 

59 

62 

1933 

68 

59 

66 

S3 

62 

1934 

62 

60 

66 

52 

61 

1935 

62 


71 

55 

62 

1928-1935... 

• 54 

* 62 

71 

458 

63 

55 

57 

62 

66 

60 

63 

65 

69 

60 

64 
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44 
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Alumni Who Worked Their Way 
Through College^ 



Question: Self-help in college: What part of your college expenses did 

you earn? Nearly ail ; half ; a fourth ; litde 

; none ? 


J UST WHAT constitutes entire self-supjxirt in colleges is not clearly defined. 

If a student is unable to go to college except on his ovm resources, and 
is without financial help from others, he is commonly regarded as entirely 
self-supporting in spite of the fact that he may receive food from home, 
or even Uyd” at home. 

Of the older alumni (class of 1928), 38 percent of the men and 22 percent 
of the women earned nearly all of their college expenses; 32 percent of 
the men and 16 p>erccnt of the women earned from a fourth to a half; and 
30 percent of the mep and 62 percent of the women earned little or nothing 
toward^ their college expenses. 

The self-help situation for men and women in the 30 cooperating uni- 
versities located in the four sections of the country is revealed in summary 
1 8 (columns 2 and 3) which should be read as follows: Of the men of the 
class of 1928 in the eastern institutions, 37 percent earned all or nearly all 
of their college expenses, and 31 percent earned from one-fourth to one- 
half of their expenses during college years; or 68 percent earned a sub- 
stantial part, while the remaining 32 percent earned little of nothing. 
Likewise other columns m pairs may be read for men and for women 
separately. 

A larger proportion of the men in the West and North, and of the women 
in the East and West work their way through college, than students in 
other se<^ons. The smallest percentages of self-help students both men 
and women are foimd in the southern institutions. The trend over the 
8-ycar period for men of the eastern institutions is downward, showing less 
self-help activity, but among the women of the northern and southern 
institutions the trend is upward showing increased self-help. Otherwise 
there are no definite trends as the percentages of those self-supporting, by 
year of graduation are fairly constant for different parts of the country. 

Whether a student is enrolled in a large institution or in a small college 
appears to make li^e difference with respect to earning his way. In the 

■Sr* •ppendii, ubi* 12. 
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large institutions with more than 3,000 students, 54 percent of the men and 
35 percent of the women earn one-half or all of their expenses, compared 
with 49 percent of the men and 35 percent of the women in smaller insti- 
tutions (appendix, 'table. 12). 

Sugary 18. SELF-HELP IN COLLEGE. Perceniage of alumni who worked their way 
through colUge tn part or whole, by section oj the country, year of graduation, and sex {for numbers 

Inntm 77 1 ^ 


Ycir of 
fraduation 

^ riAar 

Noith 

South 

West 

Total 

(30 institutions) 

Earned 

nea.rly 

all 

Elarned 
one- 
fourth 
to one- 
half 

Earned 

nearly 

all 

Earned 
one- 
fourth 
to one- 
half 

Earned 

nearly 

all 

Earned 
one- 
fourth 
to one- 
hall 

Earned 

nearly 

all 

Earned 
one- 
fourth 
to one- 
half 

Earned 

nearly 

all 

Earned 
one- 
fourth 
to one- 
half 

1 

9 

1 

4 

5 


7 

8 

1 

] 

11 

► 

11 

\9n 


MEN 

37 

39 

31 

32 

30 

29 

30 
30 

31 

31 
34 

33 

32 
31 
27 
30 

36 
33 

33 

37 

38 

34 

32 

33 

32 

32 
36 

34 

33 

35 
35 
35 

11 

23 

26 

21 

28 

23* 

26 

19 

32 

30 

28 

34 

30 

31 
27 

32 

48 

46 

46 

44 

44 

42 

43 

. 40 

35 
30 

36 
32 

34 

32 

. 32 

36 

38 

37 

35 

36 

36 

33 

33 

32 

32 
31 

34 

33 

33 

33 

31 

33 

1929 

1930. 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934.. 

1935 

192a-1935... 
1928 

32 

31 

34 

34 

24 

30 

44 

34 

35 

33 

wdklF.N 

29 

31 

32 

32 

33 
35 
27 

30 

16 

20 

17 

16 

17 
16 

. 16 

18 

13 

16 

18 

25 

22 

22 

25 

26 

V 

15 
14 

16 
17 

19 

20 
19 
19 

12 

15 

16 
17 

20 

17 

17 

17 

10 

10 

11 

15 

13 

16 

14 
18 

30 

26 

‘30 

27 

27 

29 

25 

26 

19 

10 

19 
18 

17 

17 

20 
24 

22 

23 

26 

17 

17 

28 

25 

26 

16 
16 
16 
L 17 

17 

18 

‘ 18 
20 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1928-1935... 

31 

17 

22 

J8 

17 

13 

27 

'19 

26 

17 


Self-help related to marriage. — Self-help as related to marriage was sug- 
gwted as a question worthy of analysis but the reports of institutions cooper- 
adng were not sufficiently Complete to justify summarizing. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, however, reported on nearly 7,000 students and these 
findings arc shown in smnmary 19. 
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ECX)NOMIC STATUS OF COLLEGE ALUMNI 


SinoiARY 19.— in nlahon to marriage. Percentages ^ alumm^ married or single {1936\ 
of the Unwersity oj Illinois ^ who earned thetr oxsy through college^ or earned little or none oj thetr 
college expenses. Based on replies of 4^372 rrwi and 2,325 women graduates 

- -- ■ 


Year of frtduation 


Married— Percent 
who— 


Earned 
from 
one- 
fourth 
to all 
college 
ezpeniet 


1928.. 

1929.. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


Earned 
little or 
none of 
coUc^ 
expen aea 


65 

64 

69 

69 

m 

74 

76 

74 


Number 1,617 

Percent I 69 


Single — Percent 
who — 


Earned 
from 
one- 
fourth 
to all 
college 
expenses 


Earned 
little or 
none of 
college 
eipenses 


Percent of all students who — 


Earned from one- 
fourth to all col- 
lege expenses 


Married 


Single 


MEN 


35 

36 
31 
31 

30 

26 

24 

26 


743 

31 


55 

59 

62 

62 

70 

66 

65 

65 


1, 298 
65 


45 

41 

38 

38 

30 

34 

35 
35 


714 

35 


51 

49 

46 

43 

38 

31 

25 

14 


37 


Elamed little or 
none of college 
expenses 


Married 


11 

13 

21 

23 

31 

51 

43 

53 


30 


jSftigle 


28 

27 

21 

19 

16 

11 

8 

5 


17 


9 

9 

13 

14 

13 

19 

23 

28 


16 


WOMEN 



Self-help survey of October 1933 . — In October 1933 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versities were questioned concerning student aids and self-help oppor- 
tunities that were actually available on the different campuses. The find- 
ings have not previously been published, but are assembled in summary 20 
to give a basis for comparison pf the data in the alumni study. Students 
who were earning their way aided by the college in the 531 institutions 
reporting were represented by about 23 percent of the men and 20 percent 
of the women (columns 11 and 12); others who worked independently 
without reporting to the college office were not included. Relatively 
fewer women in women's colleges earn any large part of their college 
expenses, but many are assisted by means of scholanhips, loans, and 
various alumni aids. Nearly all higher educational institutions, however, 
are malting some provision for the student who must earn his way through 
college. 
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i Figures and estimates on self-help, even that portion of self-help adminis- 
tered by the college, cannot be obtained from every institution. Where 
this activity is sponsored by weU-organized student employment bureaus, 
fairly accurate figures are reported on the number of employed students, 
and on the amount of their earnings. Where employment surveys have 
been made, reasonable estimates are given. Some are able to estimate the 
number of students earning their ways, but are unable to report on their 
carnmgs. Some make no estimates in figures, but state that a high per- 
centage of their students earn their expenses. 

Summary 20 should be read as follows: In 55 State universities or col- 
leges registering 89,138 men and 56,746 women, there were loan funds 
granted to 11,779 students totaling $898,000; 6,514 scholarships totaling 
$456,000, $389,000 in fellowships, and 4,623 men and 2,610 women were 
allowed to defer their tuition payments. Twenty-seven thousand five 
hundred and seventy-four men and 8,852 women were working their way 
earning $1,712,000 and $598,000, respectively, in 1932-33, on an average 
of 29 cents an hour. Of these combined amounts the colleges tiiertiselves 
contributed $1,318,000 (column 19). Two thousand and eighteen worked 
part time as waiter; 2,522 as clerks, and 1,162 as janitors. Forty-^g 
institutions maintained college employment offices which in 1933 pla^d 
4,345 students as teachers, 1,468 in industrial jobs, and 15,645 students m 
odd jobs in and around the campus during term-time. 
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Graduate Study— Number of Yean ‘ 


Question: Graduate work: How many years have you carried on advanced 
study?. ..... 

O NE'HALF of both men and women alumni who received their bachelors’ 
degrees from 1928 to 1935, continued later with graduate stjjdy. 
hlany of the younger alumni were still students in graduate schools at the 
time of this inquiry. 

The length of time required for graduate degrees varies considerably 
«»ording to the major subject studied, and many students work part time 
or full time intermittently, thereby extending the normal time over a 
period of years. For the master’s degree most graduate schools and depart- 
ments retire 1 year of study in residence and often allow the student to 
fulfill oHequirement by attending summer sessions for 3 or 4 years, or 
accumu^rong 30 semester hour^ of advanced credit. The requirements for 
the doctor of philosophy degrqfc (Ph. D.) as described by the Association uf 
American Universities includes this statement: 

The amountSmd character of the work should be such that the degree 
rarely could be^tained in less than 3 years following the attainment of a • 
bachelor’s degree or equivalent. 

The number of years that a student pursues graduate study to a degree is 
more difficult to determine than might be expected, but an attempt was 
made in this study to discover something about the time element. The 
figures as tabulated are not without error, and no ^ple means are available 
to find out how long it takes the typical graduate student to obtain an ad- 
vanced degree. A part of his work may be done in On'S institudon, a year 
or two may be spent in employment, work may be continued in another 
insdtudon, and some students wait a considerable number of years before 
diey take up graduate studies at all. So many variadom are possible 
that only the graduate student lumself is able to trace his progress and esti- 
mate the amount of time consumed. 

Briefly, 20.4 percent of the men have taken graduate work for 1 year, but 
only 0.3 percent have continued graduate, study for 8 years; 30.4 percent of 
the women have continued with advanced study for 1 year, but only 0.6 
percent have carried it on for 6 years. 


1 Sm AppMtBi, ubk IS. 
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SuuUARY 21 . GRADUATE STUDY , Number of years of graduaU study doru by alumm — 

distribuUd by percentages * ^ 


Yean of ^aduate study 

Class of — 

Alumni in 30 institutions by location 

Grand 

total 

1928 

1935 

East 

North 

South 

West 

1 

1 

S 

1 

4 

1 

i 

• 

1 

7 8 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4.. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

— ^ 

MEN 

9.8 
10.2 

8.6 

3.4 

1.9 
1. 1 

1.5 

58.3 

31.0 

7.2 

2.3 
.9 

.*0 

.1 

.1 

47.6 

17.8 

11.9 
11.0 

8.2 

1.9 

1.1 

.4 

.1 

58.0 

8.5 

8.5 

6.5 
3.9 

1.3 

.5 

.2 

.3 

55.5 

9.6 

9.6 

8.1 

6.0 

1.9 

,7 

.7 

.4 

36.2 < 

14.2 
14. 2^ 
11.2' 
6.8 

3.5 

1.5 
.6 
.4 

. , 49. 4 

W 20. 4 

r 11.0 

9.3 

6.3 

2.0 

.9 

.4 

.3 

WOMEN 

36.8 

36.2 

11.3 

5.2 

3.2 

3.9 
1. 1 
.5 
1.8 

65.8 

27.9 
3.2 
1.0 

.5 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.5 

45.2 

27.6 

11.4 

6.5 
3.9 

2.6 
1.0 

.4 

1.4 

53.5 

32.4 

8.2 

2.6 

1.5 

1.0 
.5 
.2 
. 1 

55.5 

28.4 

9.5 

3.5 
/,.7 

.8 

.2 

.4 

0 

47.8 

32.0 

10.4 

5.0 

2.0 

1.1 

.8 

.4 

.5 

49.7 

30.4. 

9.9 

4.5 

' 2.4 

1.5 
.7 
.3 
.6 


* BftMd on replies of 22,637 men and 14,122 women; see table 13. 
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Question: Indicate major field of graduate study 

M any alumni and son^ universities consider as graduate work ewtain 
professional fields which require college graduation for entrance. 
For instance, some medical schools require applicants to hold the bachelor’s 
degree before beginning the study of medicine. Most professional schools 
have a 1- or 2-year college requirement for entrance to professional train- 
ing. Sometimes graduate and professional degrees are distinguished from 
each other by calling the one a “graduate degree” and the other a “first 
professional degree.” First professional degrees would include, those 
* awarded in schools of law, medicine, dentistry, and similar professions, - 
wBether or not such graduates held preliminary bachelor degrees. There- 
fore, in this study several of the graduate majors reported are jn profes- 
sional rather than in graduate fields of study, as in the case of m^icine 
where 16.8 percent of the alumni report medicine as a graduate major. No 
attempt was made to segregate the professional firom graduate fields and 
more than a third of the men and a sixth of the women reported their 
graduate study in the professions. 

In April 1934, the C!ommittee on Graduate Instruction of the American 
Council on Education listed graduate subjects in order of the number of 
doctors’ degrees granted annually. This order has been followed in sum- 
mary 22 (column 1) where percents of men and women alumni pursuing 
graduate studies are shown as based on table 14. The proportions of men 
(11,786) and women (7,370) in the several fields follow in a general way 
the rank order shown if the professivjnal fields are omitted. 

< Sm Appendix, ubie 14. " ^ 
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GRADUATE MAJORS 

Summary 22.,— GRADUATE MAJORS elicted by men and 7J10 tvomtft who xjo€f% 

graduaUd Jrom 30 univer situs from 1928 to 1935 ^ in percentages 


GrtduAte major 

Percent 

Men 

Women 

1 

f 

t 

Chcmiftry 

Education 

Zoology 

Hiitory 

Economics 

Business 

Physics 

Psychology 

English 

Speech 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Bouny 

Sociolo^ 

Politick science 

Geology 

Classics 

Romance languages 

Bacteriology. 

German 

5.6 
14.5 
1.2 
• 2.5 

3.5 
6.8 

1.5 
1.0 
2.2 

.4 

1.5 

.3 

.3 

1.8 

l.O 

.9 

.2 

1.3 

.4 

1.4 

27.2 

.9 

5.6 

1.4 
2.8 

.1 

2.4 

9.5 
.9 

1.9 

.3 

.7 

9.1 

.5 

.2 

1.3 

4.8 

.5 

Plant pathology 

. 1 


Plant physiology 



Entomobrr ^ 

4M 3 


c 

1 

a 

;s 

i" 

1 

2.1 



_A _ _ _ _ 

Genetics. 



Civil engineering 

1.9 


Mining and metallurgy 

.3 

.1 

Geofftphr... 

.3 

.5 

Human nutrition... 



Chemical engineering 

1.0 


Mechanical engineering 

1.4 


Soil idcnoe.. 

.2 


Astronomr 



Anthrepobgy 

.1 

.1 

Fine arts 

.7 

3.9 

Animal nutrition.. 

.2 


Acipnautical engineering 

.4 


•Tou! 

. 55.9 

76.1 


ProfSisional fields not ranked 
as graduate subjects 

Percent 

Men 

Women 

4 

1 

• 

Architecture 

1.0 

0. 4 

Dentistry 

1.3 

.1 

General agriculture 

1.0 


Forestry ^ 

.4 

,i 

Engineering (miscellaneous) 

.5 


Home economics 

.1 

4.7 

Journalism 

.2 

.5 

Law 

13.1 

1.1 

Librarianship. 

.5 

3.7 

Medidne 

16.8 

l.g 

Music 

1.0 

2.7 

Pharmacy 

.2 

.1 

Religion 

1.8 

.8 

All other 

62 

7.9 

♦ V 
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44.1 
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Question: Extenaipn courses: Name any taken 

O NE OUT 0 & every eight men and one out of every five women cooperat* 
ing in this study reported that they had taken extension courses 
(table 15). 

University extension hzis two main divisions — (1) agricultural extension, 
as offered in the land-grant colleges through the cooperation and support 
of the Federal Government (United States Department of Agriculture), 
including demonstrations, exhibits, farmers’ institutes, services of county 
farm agents, 4— H Clubs, and printed literature relating to ag^riculture, and 
home economics, and (2) general university extension, which includes all 
other branches of knowledge as offered in the university curriculum. 

Correspondence courses or courses by mail arc available through univer- 
sities and private correspondence schools, and are sometimes supplemented 
by class meetings. 

Of the class of 1928, 8 years out of college, one out of six men and one 
out of four women have taken extension Vork, while of the class of 1935, 
1 year out of college, one of every ten men and one of every six women 
have taken extension work. 

By section of the country, women of the West and East enroll more 
largely in extension work than any other groups. 

By size of institution, more men from small institutions of fewer thzm 
3,000 students take extension courses, and more women from large institu- 
tions take extension courses. 

By sex, more women (22 percent) than men (14 percent) take extension 
work. 

The numbers and proportions of both men and women by year of grad- 
uation and by section of the United States are detailed in the appendbt, 
table 15. 

* See eppeodix, ubie IS. 
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Question: Degrees held: Indicate all earned degrees: (1) bachelor’s 
; (2) first professional ; (3) master’s ; (4) doctor’s 


A fter 4 years’ study the undergraduate in a liberal arts college of a 
university usually receives a bachelor’s degree; in a professional, 
school he receives a first professional degree. If he continues withgraduate 
study, he receives a master’s degree for 1 or 2 years of additional work, or 
a doctor’s degree for 3 or more years. 

The alumni cooperating in this study indicated their earned degrees, and 
the compilations, shown ih table 16 are ccvpsolidated in summary 23, by 
class of graduation and location of institution. 

‘One degree only.- — ^Thrce-quartcrs of the men and seven-eighths of the 
women hold one degree only, either the bachelor’s or the first professional 
degree. For the alumni, 1 year out of college considered by region and 
by men and women separately, at least 94 percent graduated Tvith either 
the bachelor’s or the first professional degree with the single exception of 
86 Mrcent of men of the West. In general, the men tend to obtain ad- 
vanced degrees to a greater extent than the wgmen; after 8 year^, 67 per- 
cent of the men, compared with 79 percent of the women, hold no other 
than the badielor’s or first professional degrees. Men of the North do not 
continue with higher education as largely as men in other sections, but the 
trend for men of the North is about the same as that for women of the East 
who continue graduate studies 'to a greater extenf than women of other 
sections. ^ 

1. Bachelor'* s degree only . — The only degree that many students hold is thc^ 
bachelor’s degree which includes bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and 
a few degrees by several other names. This degree generally satisfies the 
requirement for graduate study. Some professional schools require the 
bachelor’s degree for entrance. Some award the bachelor’s degree at the 
end oT the first year or two in professional study if such work is coordinated 
with liberal arts work in the university of which the professional school b 
a part. 


* Set «pp«a4i(, tablt 
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As may be expected the percentage of women holding bachelors’ degrees 
only is higher (87 percent) for the 8-year ^riod 1928-1935 than that of men 
graduates (68 percent). Considered by year of graduation, of those 1 year 
out of college, 86.9 percent of the m?n and 95,7 pcrcenr of the women 
hold bachelors’ degrees only. The percentages thereafter of those holding 
bachelors’ degrees only drop as the older alumni earn advance degrees. 
After 8 years 57.3 percent of the men and 78.9 percent of the women hold 
*the bachelor’s degree only. 

2. First professional degrees. When single degrees are being considered, I 
the first profession^ degree must be regarded as somewhat similar in nature 

to the bachelor’s degree. 

Some professional schools admit students on the same basis as do liberal 
arts colleges; that is, directly after high-school graduation, or the equivalent. 
After 4 years df training these schools award what is known as the first pro- 
Sessional degree, such as B. S. in Civil Engineering. Other professional 
schools require- 1 or 2 years of college work for entrance to professional 
study, as in the case of the mediSBPP^law schools generally. When such 
schools are divisions of a larger university where the entire training is 
coordinated, it is often possible to receive both the bachelor’s degree and 
the first professional degree in 5, 6, or 7 yean. 

Of all the men included in this study 7.2 percent hold only the first 
profes£onal degree and similarly 0.4 percent of the women. 

3. Pffista's degree . — ^The master of arts, master of science, master of busi- 

ness administration, and other masters’ degrees usually require 1 academic 
year of graduate work in residence or the equivalent, completed during 
summer sessions, but not including extension or correspondence credits, * 
The fact that the master’s degree is increasingly 'becoming a necessary 
requirement for those who plan to teach in city-school systems, i^^bstan- 
tiated in this study by the relatively large proportion of women v^o hold 
masters’ degrees. Proportions for women who hold master’s degrees in- 
crease from 4 percent of the 1935 class to 18 percent of the 1928 class; for 
the men, corresponding figures are 5 and 12 percent. Proportions are 
slightly higher for men of the West and for women of the East. As between 
graduates of large and «nall iiutitutions, percentages for the men ju-e 
about the same (10 percent) in each, but for the women 11 percent of 
^umnae of large institutions and 8 percent of those graduating from «maii 
institutions hold masters’ degrees. ^ . 

4. Doctor's degree . — When unqualified, the doctor’s degree usually refers 
to the doctor of philosophy (Ph. D.) or similar degree such as doctor of educa- 
tion (Ed. D.) which is obtained by 3 or more years of gradimte study in a 
special field with a final diAertation or thesis presendng t& findings of 
individual research. The younger alumni in this study have* been out of 
college only 1 year (class of 1935) and have not^md time to obtain doctors’ 
d^prees although four men and oak woman of that class managed tO'obtain 
this degree by some me a n s not explained. FouT'yean after rec^ving the 
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bachelor’s degree f or 3 percent of the men and less than 1 percent of the 
women held doctors’ degrees. Men of the North and West earned doctors’ 
^degrees in larger proportion than alumni from oth^r section^* 

5. Bachelor's and first professional degrees.—/^ before-mentioned, some stu- 
dents first earn a bachelor’s degree, then continue in a professional school 
not for research but for study towards a professional degree. For the 8-year 
group as a unit, 12 percent of the men and 0.4 percent of the women held 
these two degrees. By classes the proportion of men receiving both degrees 
^creased from 3 percent of those graduating in 1935 to 16.5 percent of 
/those who were graduated in 1928. 

Summaky 23. DEXjREES EARNED by men and women graduates, by percentages (for number 

oj degrees see table 16 ) 


m, 

Degreet earned 

• 


Year of graduation 



By size of 
alma mater, 
1928-35 

Total 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Large 

Small 

1 

1 

t 

4' 

1 

f 

7 

8 . 

f 

11 

11 


• 






MEN 



i 



Bachelor’a only 

57.3 

57.3 ■ 

58.0 

59.0 

63.2 

71.8 

79.1 

86.9 

70.0 

61. 3 

68. 2 

Pint profesiional only 

9.5 

9.1 

9.1 

8.0 

6.7 

6.0 

6.8 

5.1 

4.5 

17.5 

7 ! 2 

Matter'! 

11.7 

13.1 

11.8 

12.1 

11.6 

9.5 

8.5 

4.7 

9.9 

10. 3 

10.0 

I>>cior*t 

2.6 

. 2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

1.3 

.5 

.2 

.1 

1.3 

1. 2 

1. 3 

Bachelor’s and hnt profet- 


% 










aional 

Miitcr’a and first profes- 

16.7 

15.7 

17.4 

17.4 

16.5 

11.8 

5,0 

3,0 

13.6 

7.3 

12.3 

sional.. J, 

1.6 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

.6 

.4 

.4 


,6 

1. 8 

. 8 

Doctor’s and/hnt profea- 












aional 1 

.6 

.5 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.0 

.05 

• .05 

.1 

.6 

2 

Men holdin/ only the bach- 












elor or mtt professional 












deme; 

East.. 

66 

64 

64 

65 

66 

79 

89 

94 



7A 

North 

75 

74 

75 

73 

77 

83 

89 

94i 



* ftl 

South 

66 

65 

66 

70 

72 

76 

83 

94 1 



ot 

7 c 

West 

58 

61 

63 

60 

65 

71 

79 

86 



f 3 

69 







\\- 

s 






WOMEN 

• 

i 



Bachelor’s only 

78.9 

78. 7 

82.0 

85.7 

86.4 

91.6 

93.5 

95.7 

86,9 

89.9 

87.4 

First professional only 

.3 

1.2 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.3 

.7 

.2 


. 5 

.4 

Master's 

17.7 

18.6 

15.8 

12.6 

11.6 

7.3 

5.2 

3.7 

1L3 

8.4 

10.8 

Doctor’s 

1.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.04 

.04 

.3 

.2 

.3 

Bachelor’s and first profes- 












sional 

1.4 

1 . 1 ^ 

1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

.5 

.4 

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

Master's and .first profes- 



I 









sional 

.5 


.05 

.04 



.04 


.05 

.1 


Dolor’s and first profes- 










sional. ....... ....... 



.2 


. 1 




-.03 

.1 











Women boldioa only the 












bachelor or nrst profes- 
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sk>oal degree: 












East 

74 

76 

76 

60 

84 

90 

94 

95 



84 

North 

84 

84 

88 

90 

89 

93 

95 

97 



91 

South 

78 

84 

85 

87 

85 

93 

96 

97 




West 

82 

79 

83 

87 

88 

93 

93 

95 



00 

89 
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Scholastic Honors* 


Question: Scholastic honors. Name any received 

T oo MANY kinds of scholastic honors exist to attempt any classification 
of such distinctions. No definition of such honors was advanced to 
aid the alumni in answering the question. Although they doubtleSlncIude 
many minor achievements not generally accepted as distinctions, they 
would include scholarship, prizes, honor scholarships, membership in honor 
societies, titles, merits, and credits and awards of any kind resulting from 
scholarly activities. 

Of the total eight graduating classes' from 1928 to 1935, inclusive, 29 / 

percent of the men and 27 piercent ofme women received honors. Varia- ^ 
tions by classes were slight (appendix, table 17). By sections of the country 
where these students were trained, the East shows the lowest percentage 
for both men (27 percent) and women (22 percent). 

The highest percentages are for men graduates of southern institutions, 
and for women graduates of western institutions. 


* Sec apswodiz, tabk 17. 
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Question; Your fifst job. Was it obtained through — experience prior to 

graduation ; personal initiative or advertisement ; private 

employment agency ; public-employment agency ; place- 
ment by college or faculty ; family influence or business ; 

alumni assistance ; fraternity relationships ; name 

other 

T he critical time in the career of a college graduate comes when he 
is first out of college, dependent on his own initiative, and looking for 
a job which will provide his livmg. He hop>es to find a congenial business 
or profession where he is^ableiro apply the results of his training and build 
up a clientele, earn a living wage from the start, receive advancements, 
and be employed in a town that he may cadi home. Often any or all of 
these hop>es must be abandoned in favor of temp>oraiy' employment of any 
kind. 

Since the depression desirable first jobs have been difficult to find. Many 
a graduate, trained in a particular field, has been obliged to accept work 
in another field. • ^ 

The inethods of recent graduates in obtaining first jobs are of particular 
interest at this time in light of the difficult employment situation for the 
whole countiy. 

As revealed through the findings of this study, the most advantageous 
way for a graduate to find work after college is through an active personcd 
solicitation of his own without waiting for anybody to find a job for him. 
The employer will undoubtedly look up the applicant’s college record and 
ask for recommendations of professors, but the real search for employment 
rests with the graduate, and about one-third of the first jobs after college 
are found in this manner. 

The next most important asset in locating initial employment is ex- 
perience of some sort prior to graduation. M^ny employers want expe- 
rienced helpers in preference to those they have to “break in” or who have 
never worked for a wage. 

Personal initiative plus experience prior to graduation account for half 
of the placement of college graduates in first jobs. 

^ Set appeodii, ubie IS. . 
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Reliance on the college appointment office of faculty for placement is a 
third method of obtaining employment. Such placements by different 
colleges arc made with varying degrees of efficiency. Ck)ntacts must be 
made with prospective employers^ “recruiting firms,” corporations or their 
agents and the problem is to locate openings. As long as such contacts 
arc made, who docs the contacting b relatively unimportant. On ma ny 
campuses in the spring of the year it has been the custom for the college to 
receivft representatives of big corporations who come to interview seniors 
regarding their work, and to employ the more prombing candidates im- 
mediately upon graduation. If a student has been highly successful in 
some special field of college work, he may have several offers for employ- 
ment by the time he graduates. During the depression, however, this 
custom of visiting college campuses fell off materially because of the general 
unemployment situation over the country. The college placement office 
is also the recipient of many calls for workers locally, but again the depres- 
sion has seriously reduced the number of such calls by employers in recent 
years, and consequently the numiper of placements made by college bureaus 
has been seriously reduced. 

A fourth factor in obtaining work b that of family influence or family 
business where a student’s connections are such that hb life work has 
a^ady been'mapped out and no time b lost in seeking employment. 

Some graduates use the public- and private-employment agencies as a 
means of entrance to first jobs. While such employment agencies serve 
relatively few college graduates, they are more effective in the East than 
in other sections of the country. 

Reliance on alumni and fraternities for placement 'appear to be the 
least important methods of job hunting with qjast graduates. Al umn i and 
fi-atemity assbtance b consbtendy low in spitetof the notion that these 
sources are firequcntly held out as important in ^acement. Probably the 
inspiration, good-will, recommendations and “leads” supplied by these 
friends are more important to the graduate than any actual service 
performed. 

The proportion of men and of women are approximately the as to 
the different methods of finding work. Even when the four sections of the 
country are considered, the variations are slight. More men of the West 
obtained their first jobs through experience, probably because they were 
slightly older than other college groups. More men of the North use per- 
sonal initiative, and mor6 arc placed by the college. More men of the 
East and South are backed by family influence or family busineas. More 
men of the East and West depend on fraternity afiBliadons. As for the 
women graduates, more from the West obtained initial employment through 
prior experience and through the college; more in the South through per- 
sonal initiative and family influence; and inore in the East through the 
en^>loyment i^;encies. 
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SuioiAKY 24 . — FIRST JOBS and how oblaimd after graduation. Percentages of men 
women graduates, by class oj graduation (for numbers consult table 78) 


Method of obtaioinf first job 
after graduation from coUcfc 

Year of graduation 

4 

Location of alma mater 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Total 

1928 

to 

1935 

East 

North 

South 

West 

1 

f 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

11 

18 

14 


MEN 

Experience prior to graduation. 

21 

22 

22 

24 

22 

20 

20 

22 

22 

20 

19 

21 

27 

Personal initiative..... 

32 

31 

30 

33 

36 

36 

35 

32 

33 

32 

35 

33 

34 

Efflpbyment agency: 














Private 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Public 

1 

2 

1 

• 1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Placement by college or faculty. 

19 

20 

22 

13 

11 

13 

15 

17 

16 

13 

19 

14 

16 

Family influence er butineaa 

11 

9 

10 

15 

17 

16 

17 

15 

14 

17 

14 

17 

10 

Ahimni aasiiuncc 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Fraternity relationahipe... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

CXhcr 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 

11 

7 


WOMEN 

Experience prior to graduation. . 

19 

20 

20 

20 

22 

23 

21 

26 

22 

22 

22 

20 

23 

Personal initiative 

27 

28 

31 

34 

33 

33 

32 

30 

31 

29 

32 

^ 33 

32 

Empk>yinent agency: 








1 






Private 

7 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 , 

4 

5 

5 

7 

4 

2 

4 

Public 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Placement by college or faculty . 

21 

22 

22 

18 

15 

16 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

15 

20 

Family influence or buaineu 

9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

11 

11 

8 

9 

9 

9 

16 

9 

Alumni aaaiatanoe 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(') 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Fraternity relationaUpa 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(XhCT.- - 

9 

9 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

8 

9 

8 

10 

11 

8 
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Question: Your first job. Why did you choose it? . 


C OLLEGE SENIORS on thc threshold of new careers at commencement time 
leave college campuses to seek employment hoping that the first job 
will prove to be a stepping stone to larger opportunides. The selecdon of 
initial employment, therefore, is of great concern to the graduate. Thc 
alumni cooperating in this study “wrote in” the pardcular reason for \frhich 
they took their first jobs, and the replies were then classified without much 
difficulty according to a. predetermined code. All replies that did not 
definitely fit the code were classed as miscellaneous and included such 
responses as “family business,” “to get experience,” “college' background,” 
“firet job offered,” etc. 

Their reasons for selecting first jobs have been grouped into several broad 
categories in order of significance as follows: (1) kind of work wanted, 
(2) no other work available, (3) direct relation t6 college coiurse, (4) good 
prospects for the fv#xue, (5) special ability for the work, (6) good initial 
salary, (7) convenience to home, and (8) miscellaneotis reasons. 

The negative factor in this list is the one that occupies second place when 
both men and women graduates are considered — r“no other work available.” 
The findings of the consolidated study are shown ift summary 25. These 
findings are visualized in chart 4 showing for men a decline in the “kind 
of work wanted” and a corresponding increase in “no other work available’^ 
with similar tendencies to a lesser degree for women. 

AiW of work wanted . — ^The women appear to fare better than the men ir 
thc matter of choosing their first jobs, since 35 percent of the TWJfiieri 
against 27 percent of the men chose their first jobs because the work was 
the kind they wanted. This may be due to the fact that women depend 
so largely on teaching for employment. The low year for obtaining work 
desired was in 1933, and the trend now seems to be upward. 

yVfl other work availabU . — When the sexes are segregated, “no other work 
available” looms large with the men, but is in third place with the women. 
Thirty percent of the men and 19 percent of the women in thin study 
. were unable to find the work they wanted and took whatever work was 
offered. The effect of the depression years on choice of jobs is better 
visualized in chart 4. 

> Bee Appcodait Uble 19. 
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When the reasons are considered according to the section of the country 
from which the alumni were graduated, more of those who obtained the 
“kind of work they wanted” graduated in the East, and fewest in the 
North. Indicating only extremes, more eastern men and northern women 
took jobs because “no other work was available” than other groups. 
Special ability for the job played a more important part in the South and 
West than elsewhere. More men of the North ‘named “good initial 
salary.” * 


Summary 25. — WHY lylRST JOB WAS CHOSEIN — Percentages of men and women graduates 
who gave the specified reasons for choosing their first jobs^ by class oj graduation and location of 
alma mater {Jor numbers reporting see \able 19) 


Reuoni wh)r 6m Job 
WM cho«en 

Year of graduation 

Location of a 

Ima msier 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Total 

1928- 

1935 

East 

North 

South 

West 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

f 

7 

8 

I 

It 

11 

11 

18 

14 

* 

MEN 

Direct reUtioa to college coune. 

18 

18 

18 

17 

14 

16 

17 

16 

17 

11 

21 

20 

18 

CooTenienoe to borne 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Good proepecti for future 

12 

13 

12 

7 

7 

7 

8 

10 

9 

8 

11 

11 

7 

Good initial ealary 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Special ability for it 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

5 

iLind of work wanted 

35 

33 

28 

25 

22 

21 

25 


27 

35 

20 

27 

23 

No other work available 

15 

15 

22 

33 

41 

39 

35 

te9 

< 30 

34 

33 

27 

23 

MbceHaneout reaeone 

8 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

7 

9 

9 

6 

8 

4 

16 


WOMEN 

Direct relation to college courve. 

IS 

16 

18 

22 

21 

21 1 

21 

21 

20 

14 

28 

13 

20 

Convenience to borne 

6 

6 

5 

5 

S 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

2 

5 

8 

Good proipecta for future 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

Good initial salary 

4 

5 

3 

2. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Special ability for it .* w > - 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

9 

7 

Kind of work wanted 

40 

41 

40 

32 

32 

30 

35 

37 

35 

45 

27 

42 

31 

No other work available/. 

11 

13 

14 

22 

23 

23 

23 

18 

19 

19 

22 

21 

14 

Mitcellaoeouf rcatoni 

11 

10 

11 

- 9 

10 

13 

9 

10 

10 

8 

11 

3 

15 
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their fint jobf for four different reatont. 







Unemployment of Alumni* 



Question: Unemployment — How many, months have you been idle since 

graduation? 

‘ 

A BOUT TWO-FIFTHS of all graduates in this study had been idle one or 
more months since they graduated from college — men 42 percent and 
women 39 percent — with the class of 1932 suffering most and reporting 
unemployment for some period in the cases of 49.7 percent of the men and 
45 percent of the women. 

The situation is better described graphically in chart 5. The men were 
somewhat harder hit by the depression than the women, since the curve 
shows that the percent of men idle during the 8-ycar period is constantly 
greater than that for women. Progress toward recovery is also shown by 
the improvement in the employment situation in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
In the latter year about 40 percent have been idle, or an improvement of 
about 10 percent for men and 5 percent for women compared with the 
class of 1932. 

The typical period of unemployment among college alumni class groups 
varies in the case of men from 3 to 9 months, and in the case of women 
from 3 to 12 months. Based on the lowest median and the highest median 
for the different classes by’ sex (sec table 20), the following s ummar y is 
arranged by section of the country in which the alma mater is located: 

Typical period oj unemployment ajter graduation, 1928-1935 


Number oj months unemployed • 
Section Men Women 

East .* ’4to-9 -5 to 12 

North 4to8 5tol0 

South 3 to 6 4 to 12 

West •. 3 to 6 3 to 12 


■ Lowm aod hisbat mediaiM of clui group*. 

The men of the East and North were harder hit by unemployment than 
men of the South and West, while the women of the North and South felt 
the depression to a greater extent than the women of the East and West. 

Students who were graduated ready for employment in 1932 were out of 
employment for the longest periods, as will be noted in s ummar y 26. 
College placement ofiicers have commented on'the fact that in 1933 , 1934 , 


> Apptsdii, ubk aa 
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and 1935, employers for some reason preferred new graduates to those 
graduated a year or two previously who were out of employment. 

The majority of alumni have never been idle at all since graduation; for 
the whole group of eight classes, 57.8 percent of the men and 60.7 percent 
of the women have had no unemployment worries. The trends as shown 
in this study, until 1935, show a definite upward curve for employment, 
but not a return to normal conditions. 
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Summary 26 . — UNEMPLOTMEINT siw graduation. Distribution by percenlagts oj men and 
women graduaUs unemployed situe graduating from college — by class of graduation, number of 
months idle, and section. {For numbers of alumni reporting consult table 20.) “ 


Monthf idle 


0 

Y 

eAr of graduation 

Total. 

Region of graduation 










1928- 





tioa 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1935 

Eaii 

North 

South 

Wcat 

1 

t 

S 

4 


f 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

11 

11 

14 








MEN 







0-(not idle): 














£ut 

69.0 

68 0 

58 0 

54 0 

48.0 

49,0 

52 

56 0 

55.3 


4 



North... 

67.0 

64 0 

60 0 

53.0 

47.0 

46 0 

55 

60 0 

55.7 






South. .. 

68.0 

70 0 

58 0 

60 0 

55.0 

59.0 

60 

57 0 

60.6 





West 

71.0 

70.0 

64 0 

60 0 

55.0 

58.0 

62 

65 0 

62.6 





u . s 

68 S 

67. 6 

60.5 

56, 1 

50.3 

51.1 

56 

59.6 

57.8 

55.3 

55.7 

60.6 

62 6 

1 

1.9 

3,1 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

4.8 

5.2 

6.9 

4. 1 

3.8 

4. 2 

6.0 

4 0 

2 

3.7 

2.9 

3.8 

3.7 

4.2 

6.8 

6.1 

7.8 

5.1 

4.8 

5 4 

5.5 

4.9 

3 

4.4 

4.2 

4.1 

4.6 

4.5 

6.3 

7.3 

8.2 

5.6 

5.4. 

5.9 

6.4 

5. 3 

4 

1.9 

2.0 

3.1 

2.5 

4.1 

4.3 

4.9 

4.3 

3.5 

3.4 

3.7 

3.2 

3.6 

5 

l.S 

1.4 

l.S 

2.1 

2.0 

3.0 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

1.6 

1.7 

6 

3.8 

3.3 

4.5 

4.8 

5.6 

4.6 

4.4 

3.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4^ 

' 3.2 

4.5 

7 

. 6 

1. 1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

, 1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 

1. 1 

8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

1.1 

1.7 

2. 1 

1.9 

- 1.6 

to 

9 

1.2 

1.2 

• 6 

l.S 

2.2 

1.4 

1.1 

.7 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

l.l 

1.3 

10 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

2.3 

1.8 

1.4 

.9 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.7 

1.3 

11... 

.2 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

->7 

.3 

,4 

12 

1.8 

2.6 

3.8 

3,3 

5.1 

3.2 

1.9 

1.4 

2.9 

3.3 

?8 

1.8 

2 8 

13-24 

5.2 

5.4 

7.5 

,9.2 

10.0 

6.6 

4.3 

1.4 

6.2 

7.8 

6.7 

4.3 

4. 3 

25-^ — .... 

1.4 

1.1 

2.4 

3.0 

1.6 

US 

.4 

.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

.9 

37-48 

> 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.0 

.4 

.5 

.3 

. 1 

,2 

49-60 


.2 

.2 

.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

. 1 

.2 

. 1 

.0 

, 1 

More than 60. 

.0 

.2 

.1 

.0 

.0 

. 0 - 

.0 

.0 

.03 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 







WOMEN 






tMooi idU): 















75 

73.0 

69.0 

60.0 

57 

60 

57.0 

58.0 

62.9 





North... 

69 

65.0 

62.0 

55.0 

49 

53 

53.0 

56.0 

56.3 





South.. . 

70 

55.0 

58.0 

53^0 

48 

42 

53.0 

49.0 

52.5 





We»t 

76 

75.0 

72.0 

60^ 

62 

59 

64.0 

j69.0 

66 2 





u . s 

73 

69.3 

66.5 

57.7 

55 

56 

56.9 

59.8 

60.7 

62.9 

56.3 

52.5 

66.2 

1 

1. 1 

1.7 

1.2 

2.0 

1.3 

1.9 

3.5 

3.6 

2.1 

2.2 

2.6 

2.0 

1.5 

2 

1.4 

2.3 

1.8 

3.0 

2.6 

3.5 


5.6 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

2.4 

2.3 



2 . 8 

2.8 

3.3 

3.6 

4.1 

4.0 

5.2 

7.3 

4.3 

3 . a 

4.9 

7.3 

v4. 1 

4... 

K4 

1.4 

2.1 

2.6 

2.0 

3.6 

4. 1 

3.3 

2.7 

2.5 

3.3 

3.1 

2. 1 

^ 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

4.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.0 

1.9 

2.4 

2.2 

1.7 

6 

2.7 

3.0 

2.4 

2.9 

4.0 

1.8 

4.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

4.1 

3.2 

3.1 

7 

.3 

1.0 

1.2 

-1.4 

1.2 

2.2 

1.5 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

l.S 

3.4 

.7 

8 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1,7 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

9 

1.1 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

2.3 

1.2 

1.7 

1.3 

1.7 

1.2 

X \ 

1.5 

1.9 

10 

1.1 

.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.6 

1.1 

1.3 

l.S 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

11 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.7 

1.0 

3.8 

.7 

.9 

.7 

.5 

.8 

.8 

.6 

12 

3.6 

3.1 

3.4 

4.5 

5^1 

8.4 

3.4 

3.2 

3.8 

3.3 

3.7 

5.6 

3.9 

13-24 

5.8 

6.1 

7.3 

10.8 

11.5 

2.7 

7.4 

3.6 

7.8 

7.8 

6.0 

1.0 

6.8 

25 * 36 - ...... 

2.4 

3.0 

3.5 

3.1 

3.3 

.5 

1.0 

. 1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

1.9 

37-ig 

.8 

1.2 

.8 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.7 

.8 

^ .7 

.6 

.7 

4>-60 

.5 

.4 

.7 

.5 

.2 

.0 

.0 

. 1 . 

.3 

.4 

.3 

. 1 

.4 

More than 60. 

.3 

.2 

,3 

.05 

;o 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.1 


.1 

.0 

.1 
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Question: If you have been on public relief rolls, indicate the number of 
months. 

A LTHOUGH a Considerable proportion of college graduates in this study 
AX have been idle for varying periods since graduation, comparatively 
few reported that they were ever on public relief. 

This question is so stated as to require no answer by an alumnus who had 
never been on public relief. Therefore, all “no answer’* replies were' 
interpreted as meaning that the respondent -had never been on public 
relief, Although possibly some who left the question imanswcred had been on 
relief. If there is an error, therefore, in me piercentages reported, it is in 
the direction of an imderstatement of the numbers of university graduates 
on relief rolls. 

jWwr on relief , — Of all the alumni in this study, 98.27 percent of the men 
and 98.76 percent of the women have never been on relief. 

Accepting relief . — ^There were 453 men and 222 women who indicated the 
number of months than they had been on relief rolls for periods of 1 or 
more months with a typical period of 6 months. These individuals repre- 
sent 1.73 percent of the men and 1.24 percent of the women included in 
this study. 

For all graduates of both sexes, 1.53 percent had been on relief at stJme 
time since graduation. When, sections of the country are considered, 
variations from this figure are small, the greatest differences being for 
men of the eastern institutiolis, where 2.13 percent had been on relief. 

I See AppcDdiz, ubie 21. 
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Summary 21.— ALUMNI ON RELIEF.— Numbn oj mrn women graduates on relief rolls 
Jor 1 or more months after graduation, by class of graduation and region > 




Section 

Year of graduation 

Total on relief, 
1928-35 

Percent 
of all 
alumni 

1928 

19i9 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Number 

Percent 

^ 1 

1 

8 

4 

* 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

11 

Fut 

North 

South 

West 

Number 

Percent... 

Eaat 

North 

South 

Weft 

Number. 

Percent 

Eift. 

North j 

South 

Weft 

Number 

Percent 


MEN 

2 

8 

' 0 
9 

II 

11 

4 

8 

12 

11 

11 

11 

28 

18 

3 

' 17 

37 

11 

' 28 

43 

19 

6 

27 

36 

12 

0 

13 

28 

6 

3 

15 

197 

96 

32 

128 

44 

21 

7 

28 

2. 13 
1.20 
1.32 
1.95 

19 

4.2 

34 

7.S 

45 

9.9 

66 

81 

^17.9 

9S 

21.0 

61 

13.4 

52 

11.5 

453 
100 0 

100.0 

1.73 


WOMEN 

6 

3 
0 

4 

7 

3 

3 

12 

8 

7 

6 

9 

U 

10 

4 

2 

11 

8 

0 

15 

9 

15 

3 

20 

5 

12 

3 

4 

9 

2 

2 

9 

66 

60 

21 

75 

30 

27 

9 

34 

1.17 
1.03 
1. 16 
1.63 

13 

5.9, 

25 

X. 

30 

13.S 

27 

12.1 

34 

15.*3 

47 

21.2 

24 

10.8 

22 

9.9 

222 

100.0 

100.0 

1.24 

^ TOTAL 

8 

11 

0 

13 

18 

14 

7 

20 

20 
18 
* 17 
20 

39 

28 

7 

19 

48 

19 

5 

43 

52 

34 

9 

47 

41 

24 

3 

17' 

37 

8 

5 

24 

263 

156 

53 

203 

39 

23 

8 

30 

1.77 

1.13 

1.25 

1.82 

32 

4.7 

59 

8.8 

75 

11.1 

93 

13.8 

115 

17.0^ 

142 

21.0 

85 

12.6 

74 

11.0 

— m — 
675 
100.0 

100. 0 

i.53 


* BmtedoD repUet of ^6.140 men and 17,817 women (tee table 21). 
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Employment Status of Alumnij, 1936' 


Question: Present employment status (1936): Are you permanintly em- 
ployed ; temporarily employed ; unemployed but 

prospects .bright ; unemployed with no immediate prospects 

; student ; housewife ? » 

* ♦ -r 

I N DISCUSSING employment or unemployment of alumni, it must be kept 
in mind that certain alumni are not on the labor market, and therefore 
arc neither gainfully employed, nor yet unemployed because they arc 
occupied either as graduate students or as housewives. Eliminating these 
individuals frond consideration, we find that in the year 1936, 96 percent 
of all the men and<93 percent of all thtf women reporting were either 
permanently or temroi^ily employed. The actual unemployed included 
4 percent ' of the ijpn and 7 percent of Ae women, of whom about 
two-thirds (530 men and 590 women) had^o prosp^ts for immediate 
employment.' 

The picture of alumni gainfully employed (chart 6) is particularly 
interesting because of the sex differences reveled. The percentages shown 
are for each class, with students and housewives climipated &om the graph. 
There arc no means o ( tracing employment or imemployment of individuals 
through their 8 years of experience, so that each of the p>erccntages shown 
represent different groups of individuals. The pattern shown, however, 
would in all probability be the same for each class group according to 
years out of college, and the interpKtation is ba^ed on this pattern, in spite 
of the fact that different individuals contribute to the trend. 

Interpreting on thb basis, it is safe to say that after the first year out of 
college, about three-quarters of both men and women find gainful employ- 
ment,, while about one-sixth of the graduates' either continue graduate 
study for higher degrees, or else, in thc^c^ of the women, marry and 
become homemakers. ' ( ■ • 

The second y^ar out of college finds more men gainfhlly employed^ but 
about the same proportion of womcq. as were employed the first year out. 

Afte/5 years, 93.5 percent of the men arc employed, while abdut 3 per- 
cent arc pursuing graduate studies; of the women,. 28. 5 percent have become 
homemakers. / * 4 c 

After 8 years most of the men arc employed (97.9 perc^t), and less than 1 
percent are studying for advanced degrees; the women have become 

1 la tppea^ tabu 21 . , ^ ^ * 
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> homemakers to the extent of 37,4 percent, leaving 59 percent gainfully 
employed and 3.6 percent without work. # 

Only 5 percent of the graduates ignored the question altogether. There- 
fore^ suitimary 28 and the following compilations are based on 95 percent- 
returns. 


r 

NuUBt R 

Percent 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

Fm ployed: 

Permanently , 

Temporarily .•_ 

Total * 

Not on labor market: ^ * 

Student i ' * 

Houiewife-,.^ 

• \H,4^ 
3, 569 

9. 920 
1,985 

74.7 

14.4 

57.9 

11.6 

22, 027 

11,905 

89. 1 

69.5 

1,842 

485 

3.900 

7.5 

.0 

2 :s 

22.8 

Total 

Unemployed: 

Proapecta good 

No proipecu 


1. 842 

> 4.385 

7.5 

25.6 

321 

530 

256 

590 

41 

1.5 

3.4 

r ' — 

Tout .C 

851 

846- 

3.4 

4.9 

Grand total ... 

24, 720 

17, 136 

100.0 

100.0 




^XJi^KYl^.-EMPLOTM^ 1936.^Percentage of men and women gainfully 

employed, not on labm market, and unemployed in 1936, by class of graduation and section, (For 

numbers see table 22.) u' ' 


Section 

Men— claaa of— 

Women — clan of— 

f 

1928 

1929 

4 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

. l%8 

; 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1 

f 

1 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

It. 

II • 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

U 

II 

17 

Eait 

North 

South 

Weal.... 

AD.... 

Eaat 

North 

South 

Went 

'AIV... 

East 

Noftli 

South 

Wm,... 

' GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 

1 

96.9 

98.7 

97.5 

98.4 

95.8 
97.6 

96.9 
97.6 

92.4 

98.0 
97.6 

97.1 

92.0 

94.1 

95.2 
94.0 

85.3 
93.7 
90.9 

94.4 

83.3 

87.3 
88.7 

91.4 

78.9 

84.6 

80.5 

87.5 

76.0 

78.5 

71.8 

80.8 

65.2 

56.1 

73.5 

55.5 
55.8 
58.4 

73.2 

56.6 

64.3 

61.7 

73.8 

68.2 

Vul 

78.3 
70.9 

70.4 
67.2 

71.6 
,67.6 

72.6 

IT. 

72.9 

67.3 

75.0 

75.5 
72.4^ 
77.3 

74.6 

97.9 

96.9 

95.8 

93.5 

90.7 

86.9 

82.6 

77.6 

59.0 

62.3 

64.6 

68.1 

72. 1 

73.9 

74.7 

74.4 

4M0T ON labor' MARKET 

4 

# 

0.5 

.1 

1.3 

.9 

1.9 

1.1 

1.5 

1.3 

5.0 
.9 

1.0 
2.2 

4.5 
2.8 

2.6 
3.6 

9.8 
4.1 
6.7 
• 3.8 

9.7 
8.6 

10.7 
6.0 

15.4 

11.9 

16.0 

9.6 

16.2 

T6.2 

22.8 

15.3 

30.7 

42.8 
34.1 
41.5 

24.5 

41.1 

41.1 

39.3 

23.2 
38.4 

32.3 
36.9 

21.8 

28.4 

32.2 

3S.9 

16.7 

24.7 
27.4 
30. 5 

16.1 

P® 

25.8 

23.1 

m 

2619 

20.5 

11.6 

17.3 

16.8 

18.2 

.6 

1.4 

2.7 


^2 

8.6 

13.1 

16.5 

37.4 

3^1 

32.0 

28.5 

24.0 

21.0 

IV. 0 

15.8 


K'. 

UNEMPLOYED 

■ -m: . 




2.6 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

2.3 

1.3 
1.6 
1.1 

2.6 

1.1 

1.4 

.7 

"3.5 

3.1 

4.^ 

2.2 

2.4 

1.8 

J 

7.0 

4. 1 
.6 

2.6 

5.7 

3.9 
3.5 

2.9 

- 

7.8 

5.3 

5.4 

•4.1 

3.4 

5.3 

2.4 

2.0 

3.4 

3.1 

2.3 

3.6 

5.0 

5.4 

1.4 

4.4 

3.4 
2.9 
2.2 

5.0 

4.4 

2.2 

2.3 

5.2 
5.4 
6.6 

4.3 

7.9 

6.2 

5.8 

4.5 

12.9 
10.3 

5.9 
7.2 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 



4.1 

^ . 

4.3 

‘5.9 

3.6 

2.6 

3.4 

3.4 

j;9 

5.1 

6.3 

9.8 
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Graduates as Employees and Owners’ 


Question: Status as worker. Arc you owne^of your business or profes- 
sion ; part owner ' ; enyjloyee — proprietor or .official 

; agent ; clerk or skilled worker ; unskilled 

worker ? 

4 

W ORKERS may be grouped as (1) those who own their own businesses 
in part or whole, and (2) those who work for somebody else. The 
first group includes the professional mert and women and the business men 
who own and manage their businesses, or who have capital invested and 
share the management. The second group includes all of the individuals 
who work for a salary without investment in the business or profession. 

Owners. — ^Thosc who own their own bu^esses in part or whole are rep- 
resented in this study by 20 percent of the men and 8 percent of the women 
who answered the question. When considered by the number of years out • 
of college (summary 29), 10 percent of the men 1 year out of college start 
out in a business or profession of their own, and each year thereafter for 8 
years there is a steady increase in the proportion of men engaged in their 
own business or profession until nearly a third (31 percent^ are independent 
of employers. ^ » • 

The trend by region for men who own their own businessas is upward in 
each section. In the South, 14.3 perce*ht of the men out of college 1 year 
own thdr own business or profession in whole or in part increasing to 37.9 
percent after 8 years and representing the highest section of the country. 
In the West the percentages are slightly higher for the fii^t few years and 
slightly lower after 8 years (35 percent). The East and the North arc dis- 
tinedy lower aa to ownership and although the curves follow the same up- 
ward trend, after 8 years^ 28.8 percent of the men of the East and 26.8 
percent of the men in the North own their own businesses. 

The percentage of women who manage their own occupations is never as 
great as that of the men for any section anc( the tendency after the first few 
years i^downward. There are small differences between the sections East, 
North, and South, but the situation in the West varies from the other 
regions. In the West 9.5 percent of the women 1 year out of college own 
their own businesses, and the proportion increases until after 8 years 19.4 
percent are established as owners or part owners. 

' Sm •ppcndit.'ubk 23 . ■ ‘ 
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, Employees — men , — Of those 1 year out of college (class of 1935) the ma- 
jority (53 pert:ent) of the men fouhd work principally as clerks or unskilled 
workers. The proportion drops after 8 years (class of 1928) to 30 percent 
The next large group finds employment as “proprietor or official.” This 
group tends to expand with the passing years. The findings reveal that 
such expansion in 8 years is from 23 percent to 30 percent. 

About 3 percent start out after college as unskilled workers, but the pro- 
portion diminishes after 8 years to less than 1 percent. 

Employees — women . — Of the women graduates the majority 1 year out of 
college begin with the clerical trades (52 percent) and after- 8 years. the 
percentage hsis dropped to 40. ' i 

Those who enter the field of proprietors and officials, including those ! 

^ teachers, account for 35 percent of women the first year out of ' 

college, increasmg after 8 years to 42 percent. 

The proportion who begin as “agent” continues at about the same le\^l 
for 8 years — 6 percent. About 1 percent are unskilled workers. 


Summary 29,— —STATUS OF H^ORKERS lyf 193&— Percent oj men and of women graduates 
who were otvrurs or part-owners of businesses; proprietors, agents, clerks, and unskUlied workers— 
by year of graduation and location of alma mater {for responses see table 23) 


Status of workers 

Year of graduation 

Location of alma mater 

Total 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

East 

North 

^ 

1 South 

West 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

If 

11 

11 

11 

14 

Osmen: 

Sole osrners 

Part owDcrs 

Bsplofecf : 

Proprietors 

/kgenu 

Clerks and skilled workers . . 
Unakiiled workers 

Owners: 

Sole owners 

Part owners 

Ewiployeea: 

Proprietors 

Aaenu \ 

Cler^ and skilled workers . . 
Unskilled workers 

MEN 

23 

8 

30 

9 

30 

.3 

21 

7 

31 
9 

32 

• 4 

20 

7 

30 

9 

33 

1 

18 

7 

26 

11 

37 

1 

14 

6 

25 

11 

43 

11 

4 

24 

12 

47 

2 

7 

4 

20 

11 

56 

2 

6 

4 

23 

11 

53 

3 

12 

4 

27' 

10 

.45 

2 

12 

5 

24 

. u 

46 

' 2 

17 

9 

27 

13 

33 

1 

7 

25 

9 

39 

1 

"^4.5 

5.5 

25.8 
10 4 
42 4 

I 4 

- 

WOMEN 

4 

6 

42 

7 

40 

1 

5 

7 

42 

S 

41 

. 2 

1 . 

f- 

40 

4 

42 

I 

1 

41 

5 

42 
2 

3 

3 

40 
6 
► 47 

1 

3 

3 

40 

5 

48 

1 

3 

2 

37 

8 

49 

1 

4 

2 

35 

6 

52 

1 

4 

1 

56 

9 

29 

1 

5 

1 

30 

3 

60 

1 

4 

4 

30 

8 

53 

1 

5 

10 

31 

3 

,Vp« 

vC 
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Salaries of Alumni, 1936^ 


Question: What is your present (1936) annual salary (or neWee)? % 

AN «WUAL salary represents the compensation that an individual re- 
l\. ceives in return for his services for 1 year to an employer, or it may be 
the amount drawn from his own business. A non^salaried professional man 
receives “fees” for his services, and these totaled for 1 year arc known as 
“gross fees” from which must be deducted the expenses and upkeep of his 
office. WKcn such expenses are deducted, the resiJt is his “net fee,” or the 
amount cleared for the year, which is comparable to a salary of one who is 
regularly employed. 

The trends in this study art based wholly on 1936 S 2 daries, and represent 
8 groups of men and 8 groups of women from 1 to 8 years out of college, 
respectively. The figures for the different years, therefore, do not represent 
the progress of the same individuals, but do show groups of different indi- 
viduals fiom 1 to 8 years out of college. The medians of the salaries of these 
several groups are brought together in summary 30. 

The larger proportions of those not replying to the salary question were 
the younger men and the older women. The younger women graduates 
replied better, but 43 percent of those 8 years out did not answer. Doubt- 
less many of these women were married at the time they filled out the ques- 
tionnaire and were homemakers not gainfully employed. A summary of 
alumni who made no reply to the salary question is of sufficient interest to 
cast in tabular form and may be of use to institutions that desire in 'the fu- 
ture to make such studies. For those who ignored the salary question an 
increase from 1928 to 1935 is observed for the men and a decrease for the 
women. 

%^P*rcsented graphically (chart No. 9) tendencies and trends in salaries arc 
more readily revealed. The salary scale of men in this study is consistently 
\ PmifU ignoring salary question • 


Yetr of fiiuIuAtion 

Men 

Women 

Yetr of fTAdoAtioa 

* Mea 

'Women 

1 

1 

a 

1 

8 

1 

192« 

10 

« 43 

1932 

16 

30 

1929 

10 

38 

1933 

18 

29 

1910...- 

13 

38 

1934 

22 

28 

1931. 

13 

34 

1935 . 

28 

^ 30 






8m tppcndiiy ubl« 24. 
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higher than that of women graduates, except that the older women receive 
more than the younger men generally. 

Large and small institutions . — Data for large institutions with 3,000 students 
or more, and for small institutions with fewer than 3,000 students, are ar- 
ranged in columns 6 and 7 of summary 30 and pictured graphically in 
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Typical salary ranges —Arranged in a scries of cumulative percentages, it 
is possible to visualize quickly the proportion of college graduates at dif- 
ferent age level^who are receiving different salaries. Such an arrangement 
has been made in table 24 (appendix), part V, by intervals of SI 00. Me- 
dians or typical salaries have been calculated, and quartilc points are indi- 
cated. The middle half of each group, omitting the quarter of the class 
drawing the lowest salaries and the quarter of the class drawing the highest 
salaries, is included between the two quartile points (Q 4 and Q 3 ). These 
quartile points are indicated in summary 31 by the first figure in the interval 
of $100 in which they fall. For example, if the quartUe point falls in the 
salary range of $1,800-$!, 899, the figure $1,800 is used in the summary; the 
point is not actually calculaUSiff 

What the average college n(an or woman receives in salary when out -of 
college from 1 year to 8 years, respectively, is roughly shown in summary 31 . 
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Summary ^0— ANNUAL SALARIES— 1936 {medians) > 


Year of graduation 

Location of alma tnater 

Size * 

Total 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 

\ 

Median 
age of 
group in 
yeari 

East 

North 

South 

Wcfi 

Large 

Small 

1 

f 

3 

4 

4 

6 

i 

7 

8 

t 

»«• 


MEN 

1928 

S2.401 

$2,403 

$2. 117 

J2.416 

$2, 443 

$2, 159 

$2, 383 

2, 130 

30.4 

1929 

2,223 

2,140 

2. 021 

2,091 

2, 178 

2, 029 

2, 138 

2. 262 

29.4 

1930 

2,018 

2,043 

1, 850 

1,992 

2,037 

1,857 

2,008 

2, 383 

28. 3 

1931.. .1 

1,825 

1,864 

1,677 

1,888 

1,868 

1,744 

1,847 

2, 903 

27.^ 

1932 

1,615 

1,738 

1,637 

i,7y 

1,*728 

1,583 

1, 684" 

3,011 

26.4 

1933 

1,501 

1. 542 

1,546 

1,6^ 

1,568 

1,491 

1,551 

3, 177 

25.3 

1934 

1,387 

1,460 

1.290 

1,538 

1,481 

1. 390 

1,455 

2. 899 

24.3 

1935 

1,321 

1,313 

QO 

00 

O 

1,409 

1,330 

1,269 

1. 314 

2, 881 

23.4 


WO.MEN 

1928 

$1,865 

$1. 500 

$1,185 

$1,600 

$1,648 

$1, 365 

$1,606 

898 

• 30.0 

1929 

1, 737 

1,439 

1,250 

1,493 

1.572 

1, 379 

1,547 

1. 145 

29. 1 

1930 

1,630 

1,353 

1. 094 

1,417 

1,507 

1, 243 

1,459 

1, 263 

28 1 

1931 

1.530 

1,360 

1,064 

1,252 

1.395 

1,198 

1,355 

1,571 

27.4 

1932 

1,481 

1. 307 

1,013 

1,228 

1,369 

1,093 

1,321 

1.697 

26.0 

1933 

1,465 

1,234 

950 

1,204 

1, 305. 

1,105 

1,269 

1,884 

25. 1 

1934 

1.274 

1, 237 

932 

1, 115 

1,241 

1.030 

1,220 

1.695 

23.9 

1935 

1.2il 

1,072 

854 

1,089 

1,172 

00 

1,092 

1.795 

22.9 


> Thii table lUould be read ai followi: Men who graduated in the claii of 1^28 from iniiiiutioni located in the 

college) of $2,401, compared mih men of the lame claii from the 
* South ($2,1 17), and Wett ($2,416). ^ Men of the anme claiaywho were gradu^ed from univenitiet 
of 3,000 or more It udenta (column 6) received a median lalary of $2,443 cc^pared with graduate! of imaller ioid- 
CuUoni (column 7) who received a median lalarv of $2,159. .ii .u.. — t looo 

wai $2, 383 (oolamn 8) baaed on the repliet of 2,130 men (c 
(column 10). / 

* Large inatitutiona with more than 3,0(X) itudenta; imall initituticMU writh fewer than 3,0(X) itudenia 

Medrhfi aalariea of men and women ^aduatei, according to the Metion of United Sutea where alma mater it 
located, aiul according to relative lize of alma mater (further detail jh table 24). 

• ^ 

Summary 31 . — SALARIE^-/-ColUge graduates 


1 

Yean out of college 

• 

Mkh / 

Women 

Typical 
salary (me- 
dian) 1 

Middle half] 

/f each group 
,vc — 

Typical 
salary (me- 
dian)! 

Middle half of each group 
receive — 

From op 

ToQi» 

From.<Ji* 

ToQi> 

1 

1 


4 

1 

• 

' 2 

, 

314 

_ /li.ooo 

$IW 

$1,092 

$800 

$1500 

2 

1.4SS 


1,800 

1,220 


1,500 

3 

l.SSl 

/ 1.200 

2,000 

1, 269 


1,600 

4-^ 

1,684 

/ 1.200 

2,000 

1.321 

1,000 

1,700 

5 

1,847 

/ 1.400 

2,400 

‘ 1. 355 

1,000 

\,m 


?-99? 

/ 1.500 

2,500 

1, 459 

1,000 

1.800 

7 

2,138 

/ 1.700 

2,700 

1. 547 

1, 100 

2,000 

8 

2.383 

' 1,800 

3,000 

1,606 

1,200 

2,100 


> Thia it the calculated median aal 


lal/ry, al 
mup oi 
iftiltpoii 


above and below which one half of all aalariei in the group faU. 
or data. 


Ic 

tha 


rcpreiesu the t^cal aalary of the 

* Qi ia appranmatelr the fimt quailile point beloit which ooes^uarter of the aalariee fall The figure need ii 
eve^Qodred point next belong the abuaf median, L e., if the interval ia $ 1 , 000 -$!, 099 , the figure uted ia $liXiX 

* Ql le appfosBiatelx the third qoartile point above which oaeKtuarter of the eala^ fall, and wae derrrtd hv 

the lame method aa the appronauu fim quartile. ^ 


Annual Income from Investments ‘ 

j 


Question : My income from investments in addition to my salary amounts 
annually to about $ 

N o INVESTMENTS of any kind are reported by about three-fourths of the 
college graduates of the 30 cooperating institutions— 1 5,742, or 77 
percent of the men, and 6,759, or 71 percent of the women. 

In genered, the incomes from investments of the 4,640 men (23 percent), 
and Ae 2,774 women (29 percent) that reported such incomes varied be- 
tween $100 and $200, annually, although the median investment incomes of 
several class groups in the South and West were as high as $250. 

A large number ignored the question entirely — 22 percent of all men and 
46 percent of all women in the study. It is nbt' certain whether these 
individuals had no investment income, or were unwilling to report it; 
judged, however, by replies to other questions it is more likely that they 
no income to report. These individuals are not included in the per- 
centage calculations; summary 32 is based only on those who answered 
the question. 

Summary 32 . — INVESTME^TT INCOMES, 1936. — Percentages of nun and women graduaUs 
who answered the question on income jrom investmenls • 


Pcroenu^c* reporting income from inveattnenti , of thoee iniwering 


Year of 
gradoatioii 

Eait 

m 

North 

South 

Weat 

All alumni rc> 
porting 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 


1 

4 

1 

. 4 

7 

8 

• 

11 

It 

1928 

26 

43 

38 

46 

37 

47 

38 

29 

54 

39 

1929 

25 

40 

36 

40 

42 

30 

28 

25 

30 

35 

1930 

20 

42 

30 

34 

29 

29 

33 

26 

27 

33 

1931 

16 

43 

25 

30 

34 

29 

26 

n 

23 

31 

1932 

14 

37 

24 

29 

27 

22 

21 

21 

20 

28 

19JJ 

14 

37 

21 

27 

26 

23 

20 

18 

18 

27 

I9M 

IS 

30 

21 

25 

23 

20 

21 

19 

19 

24 

1935. 

14 

28 

20 

23 

21 

22 

20 

18 

18 

22 

1928-1935..: 

17 

37 

26 

30 

30 

28 

25 

22 

23 

. 29 


1 BaMd oa replic* of 20,382 om and 9,533 wooMfl. For trpical tocomea ace appendix. ubU 25. 


a Sat Apptadix, Ubia 25. 
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Source of Invested Funds ’ 


Question: Source of investment principal. How much came from gifts or 

inheritance? Nearly all ; one-half ; one-fourth ; 

little ; none 

T he source of invested funds is shown in summary 33 which should be 
read as follows: Of all alumni graduating fi»m 1928 to 1935 and 
reporting invested funds, 27 percent of the men of the eastern institutions 
• received “nearly all” of such funds from gifts or inheritance, 7 percent 
received ohe-half, 3 percent received one-fourth, 12 percent received a little 
from gifts or inheritance, while 51 percent have earned whatever they have 
invested. The columns across equal 100 percent of those reporting invest- 
ments, and the basic data for these percentages are shown in table 25, 
columns 5 and 11, and detailed in table 26. 


StiMUARY 33. — I^fVESTED FUNDS,— Perctntage bastd on (host mih and wonxtn graduatt$ 

who reported invested funds * 


€ 

Location of alma mater 

Inveited fundi received by gift or inheritance — 

Nearly all 

One-half 

One-fourth 

A little 

None^ 

1 

\ 

1 

4 

1 

• 




MEN 


• 

Etft 

27 

7 

3 

12 

51 

North 

25 

8 

4 

22 

41 

South 

32 

]1 

5 

10 

42 

W«t 

25 

8 

4 

10 

53 

Total 

26 

8 

4 

15 

47 

• 

WOMEN 

East 

41 

9 

2 

12 

36 

Ndrth - 

45 

6 

3 

17 

29 

South... 

52 

5 

2 

11 

30 

Wett.... 

42 

9 

4 

13 

32 

Total 

43 

8 

3 

14 

32 


* For nainben of indiTiduaU lec table 26. 

* Since the iodividuaU reprceeated in ootumn reported incomet that were not received (tom gi(u or inktri- 
tanoe, inch ioveeunenu were earned. 


I See Appendix, ubk 26. 
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Occupations of Alumni, 1 936 ^ 


Question: Present occupation (1936). Underscore the best classification of 
your present work in one of the following 33 items: 

Professional pursuits: Arc^tecture, athletics, dentistry, engineering, 
journalism, laW, medicine, ministry, nursing, pharmacy, research, teaching, 
and other professional work. Trade: Business, banking, insurance, mer- 
chandising, and real estate. Transportation: Railroad or bus, airline, 
marine. Communication: Radio, telephone. General: Agriculture, cler- 
ical, domestic, fishing', forestry, manufacturing, mechanical trade, mining, 
public office, and other. 

• « ' «. • « • « 

txarly two-thirds (63 percent men and 67 percent women) reported 
i,\| themselves in the professional group; 17 percent men and 29 percent 
women indicated general occupations; 17 percent men and 4 percent women 
were in trade; and 2.3 percent of the men and 14 percent of the women were 
in transportation or communication. 

The occupations that alumni enter year after year are shown in summary 
34. Those for 'men (column 6) are widdy scattered in many fieldsVof 
endeavor, but those for women (column 11) are confined mainly to teach- 
ing, semiprofessional work, anrf clerical positions. 

Careers Jot min. — The professions in which the men are engaged include 
teaching 17 percent, engineering 13 percent, law'* *8.7 percent, medicine 5.5 
percent, research 4.4 percent, semiprdessions 7.7 percent, and six other 
occupations 6.9 percent. 

When these percentages are broken down acc 9 rding to the four sections of 
the country where the men were trained, some variations are noticed. 
These variations may be accounted for by the possible nonrepresenta- 
tivc character of the cooperating insdtutions with rapect to professional 
education. ‘ , 

Percentages for other occupations may be read from the summary. 

Careers Jor women. — ^Two-thirds of the women report^ themselves in th|r 
prof^ons— 47.6 in teaching, 13 in the semiprofessions, 2 in nursing, 1.4 
in rewarch, 1 in journalism, and less than 1 percent in each of the other 


careers. 

1 8«a Appeodai, ubie 27. 
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Gcncrs.1 occupations were reported by 28.8 percent of women including' 
1 5.6 percent in domestic occupations, 7.7 percent in clerical liries, and 4>7 in 
mlkellaneous careers not itemized. 


SimuARY 34.^— OCCUPATIONS OF CO L,LEGE GRADUATED — Percentages oj men and of 
u'omen in different occupations, by location of alma mater, 1928-1935, 30 universities cooperating ' 





Occupational Salaries ’ 



Interrelations'of salacies and bccjupations detailed in tables 24 and 27. 

\ \ 

T fcere is a nati^ral and nopnal tendency to compare incomes in the. 

variouBoccupations and imempt to find scales for coiripensation. Better 
ijiformation about salary scales is of particular interest to the college place- 
ment and guidance officers who help graduates in their selection of courses 
and careers. Current salary studies are often difficult to make because of 
the time and expense involved in investigating rates of pay fo|j a large 
number of individuals in different fields of w6rk. 

Salaries by occupation of college alumni, 19,28-1 935, havo been studied by 
the 30 cooperating institutions and consist of interrelations of salaries as 
reported in table 24 and occupations as reported in table 27. Because of 
the amount of work required to consolidate these data only two classes have 
been sumn\grized ip table 28. Salaries are shown by occupation for those 
out of college 1 year, class of 1935, and for those out of college 8 years, class 
of 1928. Data for the intcrvcning’classes have not been analyzed. 

Median salaries by occupation for both men and women are arranged in 
summary 35, but care must be used in interpretation, because the number of • 
persons involved is smpll. These median salaries are based on the data 
, '^hown in table 28, parts I to IV, where full detail for the ttyo classes of men 

* and of women is given. Part I concerns 2,079 men of the class of 1935; 
part II — 1,902 men of the class of 192,8; part III — 1,671 women of the class 
of 1935; part IV — 840 women of the class of 1928. The 4 parts represent 
the returns of 4,380 students 1 year out of college and of 2,742 sfudents 8 
years out of college. ’ ' ‘ < 

These students receiveti, their bachelor’s degrees in the years indicated, 
but many continued theii* * education in professional fields of work and at a 
later date redeived degrees ip medicine, law, dentistry, and other specialties, 
so that actual experience^ in such professional fields is somewhat more limited 
than in the fields that do not require work beyond the bachelor’s degree. 
For instance, of those 1 year out of college, 30 medical doctors report a 
median salary of $1,050, while 10 of these rejxnt less than $500, probably 
representing the pay of internes in the hospit^ (table 28, part I). Those 8 * 
years out, number 140 with a median salary of-|3>032, which interpreted 
that after receiving the bachelor’s degree in 1928 thfy cont^ued irt 


i 1 See Appendix, table 26. 
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medicine for 4 or 5 years, with about 3 years of actual, experience, fhe 
. dentists who^are not requiied to become internes and whose period of 
I training is somewhat shorter than the physicians show for the class of 1 935 
a median salary of $2,250 compared with $1,050 for physicians, and for the \ 
class of 1928, $3,300 compared with $^,032 for physicians. 

Afrn.-4Among the best paid positions for college men immediately after 
graduation are dentistry, forestry, and telephone work, which pay typically 
$2,000 or more. ° * . 

Those who receive from $1,500 to $2,000 (medians) are employed in the ‘ 
fields of agriculture, architecture, engineering, and public offices. After 8 
years it will be found that groups who are earning typical salaries of $2,500 
or more are in dentistry, medicine, law, public office, architecture, inst^ance, 
research, forestry, business, and telephone work. 

Those who, after 8 ye^s, earn from $2,00*0 to $2,500 (medians) are in 
manufacturing, merchandising, engl?l«!e^gj^ banking, pharmacy, teaching, 
agriculture, and -real estate, and those w^q^^^ceive less are in many other * 
oetupations, which include journalism, ministry, and clerical service. 

In general, a typical graduate will enter an occupation paying about 
$1 ,321 (median) for his first year, and aftel: 8 years will be receiving $2,416 
(median). These figures, however, show central tendencies only, since 11 
percent of the class out of collegfc 8 years are receiving from $4,000 to $5,000 
or more, and another 11 percent are receiving $1,500 or less. 

Nursing and teaching are the best paid occupations fof a woman 
during her first year out of college. Th<^medians^ary for nursing is $1,692 
and for tcachingS$l,236. Other 'fields which pay typically from $917 to 
, $1 ,080 arc research, general business, clerical work, journalism, merchandis- 
ing, and insurance. 

After 8 years, college women alumnae who remain at work find the larger 
salaries (medians) in research, nursing, teaching, and business, varying from 
$1,575 to $2^425. For clerical work they receive $1 ,188 (medi^), or about 
$100 ijcr month after 8 years. Only 8 women of the 1928 class reported 
salaries of $4,000 or more — 6 in teaching, 1 in research, and 1 in business. 

A vonian out of college 1 year receives typically $1,109, compared with 
with $1 ,608 for the women 8 years out. 
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Summary Z5.— TYPICAL SALARIES BY OCCUPATIONS, 1936— Median salarUs oj men 
and oj women 1 year out of college and 8 years out ' 


\ 


Occupation 


ERIC 


Profcaiionil: 

Architecture 

Athletics 

Dentistry^ 

Engineering 

|ournaliim 

Medicine 

Ministry.. 

Nursing. - 

Pharmacy 

Research 

Teaching. 

^her i 

Business; 

General business 

Banking 

Insurance 

Merchandising’ 

Real estate 

Transportation: . 

Railroad or bus 

Airline.. 

Marine..... 

Communication: 

Radio 

Telephone. 

Miscellaneous: 

. * ^ncullufc 

Cferical- 

Domes tier 

Forestry.... 

^ Maoufactufiog 

MecbanicaJ 

Mining.' ; 

Public office 

Other 







All occupatbns. 


Men 


1 year out 
of college 
(1935 class) 


51,536 
1,366 
2,250 
1,537 
1,358 
1,256 
1,050 
1,217 
I 1,600 
1. 100 
1,311 
1,259 
1,355 

1,328 
1,100 
l,i75 
. 1,263 
l,2S3 

1. 242 
1 1, 267 
» 1,650 

1,313 

2,000 

1, 828 
1,J21 
» 725 
2,661 
1,230 
1.000 
1 1,817 
1,650 
1. 200 


1, 321 


8 years out 
of college 
(1928 class) 


52,600 
» 1.900 
3, 300 
2,460 
1,875 
3»013 
3, 032 
1.950 


2,067 
2,555 
2,043' 
2, 480 

2, 522 
2,217 
2.600 
2, 480 
2,017 

> 2. 350 

> 3,150 


1 2,600 
2, 508 

2.07(1 

1,816 


2,550 
2. 480 
* 1,950 
» 2. 750 
2. 650 
2. 267 


2,416 


Women 


1 Year out 
of college 
(1935 class) 


*51.250 
*950 
* 1. 250 


938 

» 1, 100 
*900 


'1900 
, >'9i5 

« 

* 1. 45Q 

942 

500 

* 1. 450 
*675 


* 1,050 
1. 025 


1. 109 


8 years out. 
of college 
(1928 cllsi) 


^ Based on fewer than 10 cai^; see table 28 for detail 






* 51. 450 
* 1.400 


> 1,850 

* 1. 275 

* 1,050 

* 2,017 

* 2. 550 

2,000 

* 1,250 
2.425 

M.793 
5^0. 



1,500 


1, 188 


* 2. 150 


* 1. 150 
1,450 


1, 608 


I 




Negro Mumni 


> 

o I ' ' 

O NLY ONE institution- for Negroes cooperated in the survey of The 
Economic Status of College Alumni. The findings of Howard Uni- 
versity’s study of Ne^o alumni have not been included in the previous 
. chapters of f|fis bulletin, but are printed here separately for the purpose of 
aiding other Negro colleges whose problems are similar. By this means 
the study of the Negro college graduate is not submerged in the data of the 
other 30 universities, but may serve to guide oth<jj^Negro college students 
- — into fields where their services will be most useful. 

As far as is known only one related study of Negro college graduates has ' 
ever been made. The' unpublished manuscript ,of Charles Johnson of 
^ Fisk University entitle^! “A Study of Negro College Graduates” was made 
concerning alumni conditions in order to determine the value of extending 
more formal education on the college level to a larger number of Negro 
students, to find out if such an extension is necessary or even desirable, to 
consider what further support for Negro higher education is necessaryf and 
to investigate ’the economic, vocational, and social statu3 of the Negro 
college graduate. - . 

For those who wish to make comparisons with the alumni of 30 uni- 
versities for white students, sufficient material is -presented on Howard 
University alumni for that purpose, but no comparisons are printed in this 
chapteri The same questionnaires were used for Negro students, that were 
used for white students. The same procedures were followed in tabulating 
•and summarizing material, and this chapter may be coordinated with 
other section^n this study. 

The unifo^ff questionnaire (page 176) was mailed to all Howard^gradu- 
ates of the classes 1928-1935, inclusive, and also to aluhini who did only- 
graduate or professional work at Howard, although the latter groupns not 
! included in the purvey. Using the files of the graduates in the registrar’s 
office, 1,440 questionnaires Were mailed. A 46 percent return was realized 
on the study. The sectioP on Howard alumni is therefore based on the / 
replies fropt 283 men and 376 women, distributed by classes as indicated t 
in the. following table: 


I Howard Univtrtilf, ^Athioftoo, D, C. 
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ExUnt of Alumni survey at Howard University 



Mes 

Wo; 

UL.S 

Year of graduation 
; 

Number 

mailed 

Percent 
’ returned 

Number 

mailed 

Percent 

relumed 

1 


S 

1 

4 

1 

ft 

1928 

67 

36 

93 

41 

1929 

66 

34 

95 

5 ' 

1930 

111 

43 

105 

4’' 

1931.. 

104 

45 

95 

40 

1932 

9^- 

^ 45 

115 

5- 

1933 - 

78 

47 

113 

43 

1934 

53 

43 

88 

44 

1935 :... 

J _ 

51 

88 

5'^ 

1928-1935 - 

[ 648 

44 

792 

4H 


The summaries in this chapter have been briefed and consolidated from 
the original manuscript from Howard University. Space does not allow 
as detailed a summary as might be given especially for each of the eight 
classes, but, in general, the eight classes have been considered as a single 
group except in a few cases \vhere recency of graduation is a factor to be . 
considered. 

The interpretations which follow concern the Howard alumni with 
respect to age, residence, marital status^ living conditions, father’s occupa- 
tion, degrees held, major fields in which trained, self-help, graduate study, 
employment, occupation, salarifes^ and incomes, unemployment and relief. 
These topics Will be taken up in order. 

Age of alumni . — The age range of the alumni of classes 1928-35 as of 
January 1, 1936, was from 19 to 61 years. The median ages by classes 
were as follows: ■ . 


. b 


' Yeir of gnduation 

Jk 

January 1936 

At graduation 

Men 

Women 

1 

Men 

1 

Women 

i 

1 

1 ' • 

f 

1 

1 

e 

4 

ft 

1928 

31 

‘ 30 

23 

‘25 

22 

1929 

32 

29 

22 

193Q 

30 

28 

24 

22 

1931 - - 

28 

27 

. 23 

22 

1932 : - 

1933 ....* :... 


2d 

26 

23 

23 

22 

23 

1934 

25 


23 

22 

1935 - 

24 

^24 

^ 

23 

23 


In the class of 1935, the last included in the survey, the youngest graduate 
was a girl who received her bachelor’s degree at 18i the youngest boy was 
19 when he graduated. For the whole group of 8 classes, the median ages 
as of January 1, ^936, was 28.7 years, for the men and ?7.1 years for the 
^men, showing that the survey as a whole included for the most part 
individuab in their late twenties. „ 
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FathcT s occupation. Oftert the fsther’s occupation haj a larcfe bearing on 
the future choiw of occupation of a student. The following rough classi- 
. hcations of occupations indicate that the fathers are largely engaged in 
■ Business or trades. More than one-fourth of the students both men and 
women indicate that their fathers are either retired or deceased. The per- 
cents of men and women whose fathers are engaged in the different forms 
of activities are as follows: 

Father’s occupation: -y ^ ' Min U'omen 

Retired or deceased . . ^ 26 27 

Business or trade 25 21 

Profession 13 

Office work ^ “ jO 13 

Mechanical • 5 5 

Public office 3 7 

Agriculture 5 4 

Transportation 4 | 

Teaching 3 3 

Manufacturing . . . I | 

All other 4 3 

Legal reshlf nee. —The geographical distribution of Howard alumni reveals 
that the concentration of graduates seems to be in the South which included 
398 individuals; 145 are in the Middle Atlantic States; 25 in New England; 
57 in the Middle West; 8 on the Pacific Coast; and 8 in foreign countries- 
The District of Columbia claims the largest number 233, followed by 
Virginia with 50, New York 44, Pennsylvania 41, New Jersey 33, North 
Carolina 33, and Maryland 32. This wide distribution is desirable since 
the University is designed to serve the Negro youth of the whole country. 

Marital status . — Of all eight classes 37 percent are now married — 43 
percent of the men and 33 percent of the women. Three men and 6 
women aj’e widowed; 2 men and 6 women are separated; and 2 men and 
13 women are divorced. Of these marriages, 143 reported no children; 
62 reported 1 child; 28 two children;' 6 three children; 2 four children; 
2 five children; 1 six children; and 1, seven children. By classes the per- 
centages married are summarized as folloWsf 


Year of graduation 

Men 

Women 

- • 

Year of gradvtkdon 

Men 

r 

Women 

f 

i ' 


1 

1 

S 

1928 

78 

43 

„» ^ 

46 

Af\ 

1929 

50 

49 

1933 

25 


1930.., 

59 

39 

1934 . . 

18 

sy 

IMl 

33 

^ 26 

1935 - 

36 

lO 

13 






Stge of home community . — Most of Howard alumni live in the larger cities 
and the proportions of men and of women are about the sa^. According 
to size of cities, 65 percent live where the population is more than 100,000; 
10 peitent live in cities of 50 to 100,000 population; 16 percent in cities 
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5 to 50,000; 4 percent in towns of 2,500 to 5,000; and 6 p>ercent in places of 
less than 2,500 population. 

Living conditions . — The majority of Howard alumni for the eight classes 
either live with relatives and pay no rent, or else rent% single room. After 
being out of college 5 or 6 years ^ fair percent own their own homes. Only 
four did not respond to this question, and the following percentage sum- 
mary presents a picture of the living conditions of the Negro graduate; 


Living condition | 

! 

Men 

! 

Women 

Total 

1 

: 1 

1 

1 Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Live with relativci and piy no r«nt - 

51 

44 

39 

Rent a room 

i 29 

17 

22 

Rent an apanmcni 

1 17 

12 

14 

Rent a house 

7 

6 

6 

Own own home with mortgage 

; 5 

10 

8 

Own own home free of debt 

4 

6 

> 

Other arrangements 

7 

5 

6 


Rentals . — Those that pay no r^t for their qucirters include 39 percent of 
the men and 52 percent of the women. Typical rentals p>aid by classes are : 
Men: 1928-30, $25 to $30 per month; 1931-33, $15 to $25; while the 
younger alumni dTclasses 1934 and 1935 pay ficom $10 to $20 per month.' 
For women tlie median is more cqnstant throughout the 8-year period 
varying around $20 to $25 per month? ’ The following percentage summary 
details the rentals paid by men and by women: 


Monthly rental: Aim Women 

No rent ........ 39 52 

15 to|9;99...' 5 2 

$10 to $14.99 14 8 

$15 to $19.99 3 8 

$20 to $24.99 •. 7 7 

$25 to $29.99..^,....# 7. 6 

$30 to$34.99. . 3 4 

$35 to $39.99 3 2 

$40 to $44.99 4 4 

$45 to $49.99 . 4 2 

$50 to $54.99 3 2 

$55 and more 2 2 


^fumber of rooms rented . — The number of rooms- required is greatest in ^he 
class of 1928, with an average of 2.3 rooms per persoji. The average num- 
ber of rooms is smallest in the most Ireccnt graduating classes. This is partly 
explained by the fact that some of these graduates are-still students, largely 
unmarried, who arc merely renting single rooms. 

The average number of rooms rented by men and by womfn is about the 
same per persont A number rent rooms in houses with their relatives, or 
share apartments. A rather large number rent .apartments of two to four 
rooms where they live with their families. 

Degrees Reld.-;-0( the Howard alumni surveyed, the bachelor’s is the only 
degree held by 82 percent of the men and 93 percent of the women. Eleven- 
penidj^f the men and 6 percent of the women hold the master’s degree't 
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while 7 percent of the men and 1 percent of the women have both bachelor’s 
and first professionaJ degrees. By classes, the following numbers of men 
and women reported degrees: 



Major field . — Education is the major most frequently chosen by Howard 
students, as indicated by 28 men and 99 wotnen in the following percentages 
by year of graduation: 



Percent selecting education as a major 

Ytar of graduation 

Men 

Women 

1928 


IQ A 

1929 


24. 4 

1930 


28. 5 

1931 


V7 ft 

1932 - 


# 

38. 1 

1933 


1934 V 


ilO, j 

1935 • 



History was second with 90 majors, and English third with 85 majors. 

l i. D 

Less 


than 1 5 percent were enrolled in any one of the other fields. I 

With the men, chemistry is the most common subject, chosen by 14 per- 
cent, while histo^ is next with 11 percent, and education third with 10 
percent.. With the women, 27 percent majored in education, 20 percent. in 
English, 16 percent in history, 11 percent in languages, and 6 percent in 
home economics. The following pefeentage summary details the major 
subjects of 272 men and 372 women who reported: 
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Majn fields oj study, Howard alumni 



Gfaduate work , — Of the Howard alumni, 390 graduates continued grad- 
uate study, but not always at Howard University. Those' continuing at 
Howard are represented by 51 percent of the women and 58 percent of 
the men. A large number of the men entered the University’s medical 
school to work for a doctor’s degree. No graduate work was undertaken 
by 23 percent o^the men and 37 percent of the women. 

The graduate majors followed by those studying for higher degrees are, 
in order of frequency: Education, 25 'percent; English, 12 percent; medi- 
cine, 10 percent; history, 7 percent; languages, 6 percent; psychology, 5 
percent; sociology, 5 percent; religion, 4 percent; law, 3 percent; mathe- 
matics, 3 percent; and librarianship, 2 percent. 

TKc number of years spent on graduate study was indicated by 255 men 
and 308 women as follows: 


None 

1 year 

•2 yean 

3 or more yean 


Percent of — 
Men Women 
23 37 

35 40 

20 15 

22 8 


% 


Self~support . — ^The proportion of students who work their way" through 
college has been increasing in the past quarter century until it has become 
a common practice in most colleges. 

Of the Howard alumni 50 percent of the men and 2T percent of the women 
earned nearly all of their college expenses. Another 16 percent of the men 
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and 9 percent of the women earned at least half of their expenses; 12 
percent of the meri and 9 percent of the women earned from one-fourth to 
one-half; whila 16 perce^ of the men and 23 percent of the women earned 
‘‘a little.” Those who contributed nothing towards their college expenses 
included 6 percent of the men and 32 percent of the women. 

The greatest number of graduates who contributed nearly all of their 
. 'college expenses are those whose fathers are retired or deceased. Students 
who went through Howard on scholarship aid are not studie,d here, but 
presumably many of these students reported that they earned nearly all 
of their expenses. 

Relation of self-help to father'' s occupation 


Fstfwr'i occupation 

Number of itudents earning part of their college expenses * 

Nearly all 

Fourth to half 

Little or nothing 

Men 

L 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

\ 

1 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Agriculture \ 

Business or trade 

Manufacturinc 

Office work 

Profession _ 

Public office 

Teaching 

Transportation 

Retired or deceased. 

Total 

15(11) 

35(^61^ 

16 

13 

2 

2 

4 

46(34) 

.*7 
' 11(12) 

10(11) 

6 

6 

1 

50(54) 

3 

31(41) 

2 

6 

9 

4 

2 

3 

16(21) 

4 

20(38) 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

, I 

16(30) 

2 

18(31) 

6 

13(22) 

6 

2 

• 1 

11(18) 

7 

62(33) 

V 26(14) 
21) 
20(11) 

1 

28(15) 

137 ' 

93 

76 

V 

53 

59 

190 


» Figures io psrtnifces represent percents of men and of women. 


Those who^ fathers were occupied at some business or trade of their own 
received moft of their support from home and form the largest group of 
those who did not earn while in college; the next largest group were the 
sons and daughters of men in the professions. 


, Rflofion oj fnarriage to selj-htlp cctxvttits — Hoi^tt^Univ€Tsity ulumni 




Year of graduation 

^ Earned nearly all 

Earned one-fourth to one-half 

Earned little or nothing 

Married 

Single 

Milled' 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Worn- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

^en 

1 

t 

8 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

f 

11 

11 

18 

18 

\m.. 

1929 

1930 

m\ 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935.1 

Total 

Percent 

10 

7 

11 

6 

15 

‘8 

2 

3 

3 

5 

8 

7 

5 

2 

3 

3 

11 

12 

17 

5 

13 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

5 

9 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 I 
1 1 
i 

1 # . 

2 

6 

6 

11 

7 

5 

7 

8 

6 

3 

. 4 

3 

7 

6 

9 

4 

2 

5 

6 
1 

2 

11 

14 

9 

8 

11 

5 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

8 

4 

5 

11 

12 

9 

16 

14 

23 

16 

19 

29 

62 

9 

33 

30 

4 

66 

43 

56 

24 

23 

22 

17 

15 

s\ 

33 

38 

16 

20 

19 

61 

55 

37 
. 24 

138 

6a 
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Of the married men in the 8-year group, 59 percent earned nearly all of 
their expenses while in college, 22 percent earned from one-fourth to onc- 
half, and 19 percent earned nothing. Of the married women; 30 percent 
earned nearly all, 1 5 percent earned one^ourth to one-half, and 55 percent 
earned little or nothing. 

Of the single men 43 percent earned nearly all, 33 percent earned one- 
fourth to one- half, and 24 percent earned little or nothing; similarly with i 
the single women the percentages run 24, 16, and 60. These percentages j 
agree with those for other institutions. Relatively more men than women ' 
earn their way. Of those who earned their way, relatively more nr^nand ! 
fewer women marry early. 

Self-help and employment . — iPermanent employment was reported by 149 
men, of whom 59 percent earned all or nearly all their way through college, 

24 percent earned from one-fourth to one-half, and 17 percent earned 
little or nothing. Likewise 168 women reported permanent employment, 
of whom 42 j>ercent earned their entire way, 11 percent earn^ddrora one- 
fourth to one-half, and 47 percent earned little or nothing. The numbers 
permanently employed are shown in relation to their self-help activities in 
college as follows: 


7 

Year of graduation 

Men permaneotly employed 

Women permanently employed 

Earned - 
nearly all 

Earned 
one-fourth 
to half 

Earned 
little or 
nothing 

Earned 
nearly all 

Earned 
one-fou rth 
10 half 

Earned 

littleor 

nothing 


1 

» I 

4 

ft 

1 

7 

w 

1928 

9 

3 

2 

8 

1 

11 

1929 

7 

6 

1 

9 

4 


1930 - - 

18 

n 

5 

13 

3 

8 

1931 

12 

8 

3 

6 

3 

14 

1932.. .A 

13 

7 

7 

12 

4 

14 

1933 

17 


3 

10 

. 1 

.8 

.1934 a 

4 



4 

2 

8 

I93S 

8 

1 

4 


W' 

8 

Total 

88 

> - 36 

25 

70 

19 


Percent 

59 

24 

17 

42 

11 

47 


7 


Relation of major in college to employment . — Slightly more than half of the 
Howard alumni report that their employment both first and present (1936) 
is closely related to their i^jor course taken in college. It was found that 
bf all alumni both men and women, 253 were still working at jobs of the . 
same, type as their first jobs. 

TJte following table gives the essential facts; 

. A 


/ 
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RELATION OF MAJOR TO EMPLOTMEKT— Howard Unimstly alwnni * 



Method oj obtaining the first job . — Personal initiative was found to be the 
most successful means of getting employment closely allied with major 
courses of study. A count revealed 11$ graduates whose major subjects 
and first employment were in the samejfield, and who obtained their em- 
ployment through personal initiative or advertisement. Experience prior 
to graduation was the basis for 64 in finding first jobs in line with their 
college major; this probably means in a number of cases that the persons 
were employed at jobs for which they were obviously fitted while in college 
and merely continued in these occupations after graduation. Placement 
by the college or faculty proved to be the third most successful means of 
obtaining employment which was closely allied to the college major. 
Forty-one graduates were so placed. 
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How Howard alwnni oblained their first jobs 

Percent oj — 
Men Won\en 


I^a^nal initiative or advertisement 40 , 37 

Experience prior to graduation ' 28 17 

Placement by college or faculty 10 11 

Family influence or business •. 8 10 

Miscellaneous 9 21 

Public employment agency 3 2 

Private employment agency >. . . . 1 1 

Alumni assistance .4 1 

Fraternity relationships ...” 1 .... 


Reason Jor choice of a career. — With the Howard graduates one-half of the 
men and more than two-thirds of the women took whatever employment I 
was available. The following summary details the percentages of men and ! 
women by reasons for choice of work. . ! 

Why first jobs were chosen by Howard Alumni 

Percent of — 

Men Women 


No other work available 49 38 

Direct relation to college course 30 37 

Kind of work wanted ..; ' 7 15 

Good prospects for future .....' 5 2 

Convenience to home 3 

Good initial salary 2 1 

Special ability for it 3 .... 

Miscellaneous 4 4 


Time between graduation and first job. — Despite the plight of the graduates 
who arc in the ranks of the unemployed, only 14 percent have remained 
idle for a period of 12 months or longer after graduation. Fifty percent ' 
of the alumni in the survey went to work within 4 months after graduation, 
and 48 pH;^nt of them held their jobs for a period of 12 months or longer. 
Many of th? graduates were employed while in college and held\he same 
jobs after receiving their degrees, pardcularly those employed in the 
Washington Public-School System who were in many cases attending 
classes in the evening as they were occupied during the day. 

Types of employment. — The fhost popular occupation that Howard alumni 
enter is teaching wjiich leads with 49 percent of the group reporting. This 
.high pet;centage b to be expected since “education” leads the Ibt of under- 
graduate majors. Next in order are miscellaneous “professional” occt^a- 
tions apart .from law, medicine, dentbtry. Six percent are in different 
“trades.” Five percent are medical doctors, 5 percent arc in clerical occu- 
padons, 4 pertent in the minbtry, and 3 percent are doing research in 
differeht fields. The remaining occupadons provide work for 13 percent 
of the students but fewer than 10 stucients are employed in any. one field. 
These percentages are based on the number of replies, not including those 
in the siuvey who did not respond to the question. The usual professions 
are included here only when a Howard alumnus with the bachelor’s degree 
continued on in professional study; other graduates o^ the prol^iopal 
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* schools o'f medicine, dentistry, and law are not ir^jjjded in this study. The 
following summary with certain percentage figures details the occupations 
of 1 928-1 935 Howard alumni by sex. / 

Occupations oj Howard University alumni 


~W 


Occupation 


Teaching 

Miicellaneoua professional. 

Trades- 

Medicine 

Gerical 


Ministry.. 

Research.. 

Pharmacy. 

Business... 

Domestic.. 


Athletics 

Mechanical trade. 

Law. 

Pubjic office 

Engineering 


Banldng 

Architecture. 

Nursing 

Iniurancc... 

Agriculture.. 


fournalism 

Merchandising. 
Real estate.... 
Transix>rtation. 

Telephone 

No reply 


Total. 


Number of 
men and 
women 


Percent of— 


Men 

Women 

Total 

2 

8 

4 

i 

263 

32 

62 

49 

KO 

12 

17 

15 

34 

9 

4 

6 

29 

11 

1 

5 

28 

S 

5 

5 

19 

8 


4 

14 

2 

3 

3 

9 

3 

1 

2 

.9 

2 

1 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 



6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

4 

1 


1 

2 

1 



2 

1 



2 

2 

I 







1 


1/- .. 


1 




\ 




1 

• 



1 




118 

40 

78 


• 541 

243 

298 



Conditions of employment . — Seven percent of the alumni own their own 
business or profession and 3 percent are part owners. The remainder are 
employed usually as clerks or skilled workers (45 percent), or proprietors or 
officials of businesses (32 percent), while 6 percent are employed as agents, 
and 7 percent as unskilled workers. Those who have been working under 
one employ©“Stnce graduation include 38 percent of the graduates ma,ny 
of whom are in the Washington Public-Sch(x>ln^ystem; 20 percent have had 
two employers; 10 percent have had three; ai^ 6 percent have had four 
employers. Twenty (2 percent) of the graduat^ offering the above infor- 
mation are without jobs. 


1 


J. 


',|mploynient •tatui 


Owner of buiineM 

Pift owner of buiinew 

Employed u proprietor or offidal.. . 

&fflpk>yed ti arat 

EopVoycd M derk or tkiUed worker. 
• Em^ycd u nnakilled worker 



Percent of— 


s 

Men 

Women 

Total 

12 

3 

7 

4 

1 

J 

24 

39 

32 

8 

S 

6 

40 

49 

. 45 

12 

3 

7 7 
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For the group as a whole 51 percent (315 men and women) are per- 
manentl); employed, 22 p^cent temporarily employed, and 7 percent still 
in the student classification. Thecmpjoyment status of men and women is 
'as follows: 


Percent of 


Employ mcnt *|atu« 


Permanenily employed. 

Temporarily employed.. , 

Unemployed but proipccu bright 

Unemployed and no immediate proipeci 

Student 

Houicwife 


Men Total 



Percentages in the abovetW summaries do not include 273 alurrmi. who 
did not reply to the question on employment. 

Annual salaries of Howard alumniS-'Tht range of salaries for both men and 
women graduates for the period surveyed from slightly less than $400 tO' 
$4,099 per year. The median or typical salaries are $1,298 for men and 
$1,1 99 Tor women. The salaries received in 1936, not including those of 
85 men and 112 women who did not reply to Ae question, are shown in 
percentages as follows: ■ ‘ ‘ 

PercfrU of — 

1936 salary range: 

Less than $400. 3. 5 

$400 to $499 l. a 

$500 to $599...' 2.5 

$600 to $699 4.5 

$700 to $799 5, 6 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $999 8.1 

$1,000 to $1,099 10.0 

$1,100 to $1,199 4.0 

$l,20a to $1,299 1 10 

$1,300 to $1,399 4.0 

$1,400 to $1,499 5.6 

$1,500 to $1,599 9.1 

$1,600 to $2,399 25.3 

t2,400 and over. . . . t 3, 5 

% 

Of the graduates at present receiving salaries higher than those which 
they received from their first employment, 282 reported 1 16 still make the 
same amounts, while* 87 are working for salaries lower than those they 
first received. 

Salaries in various occupations . — The salaries of teachers (1936) are given 
in full below in order that comparisons may be made by years out of college 
by sex. The other occupations are briefly summarised as follows: The 
' first figures arc for the year of graduation, followed by the salaries of persons 

' Mcdiio f«Ury U.298, $1,199. - . ' ' . 

'4 • ■ . « lb . *• * 


Men 

Women 

3.5 

4.-9 

1.5 

5.3 

2. 5 

.8.0 

4.5 

8.7 

5, 6 

OO 

3.0 

‘ 4.2 

8. 1 

4.9 

10.0 

6.4 

4.0 

>3.8 

' 10. 1 

6.8 

4.0 

^ . 3.4 

5.6 

v4. 2 

9. 1 

2.7 

25. 3 

22.7 

3.5 

. 10.2 
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reported for that year. Only the low end of the intervcil is printed— Au3 
$1 ,200 means $1 ,200 to'$l ,299. Example, read as foltows: Law — -one man 

of the class of 1928 reported a salary of $1,200 to $1,299 per year. 

Uw: 28— Sl,200;-30— $1,000; 31—1500; 32— $1,200. 

Medicine: 

Men— 28— $500, $1,500; 29— $1,700, $2,800; 30— $500, $500, $500, $700, $2,000, 
$2,500. 

Women— 28— $500; 29— $1,800; 31— $1,200. 

Ministry: ^ 

Men— 29— $700 ; 30— $1,500, $1,600; 31— $900, $1,300;. 32— $600, $1,000, $1,^00, 
, $1,800; 33— $500, $500, $500, $1,700; 35— $900, $2,000, $2,100. 

Qerical: 

Men— 28— $1,^, 29— $2,106; 30— $1,300, $1,700; 31— $1,500; 32— $500, $1,200, 
$1,400, $1,50^ $2,000; 35— $1,200. 

Women— 28i«yi^0; 29— $1,400; 31— $1,400, $1,500; 3J— $600, $1,200; 34— $500, 
• $1,406; 35— iloO. 

Business: '• • • 

Men— 29»-^$l,800;' 30— $900, $1,800; 35— $1,400. 

Women— 2%^$700. > 

Mechnnical trade: > ' ^ . . 

- Men— 32— $1,700; 33— $1,300; 34— $1,300. ' * ' 

W|ta^— 28— $800; 29— $1,300; 30— $1,200. 

Athlelrol 

Men— 30— $800 ; 31— $1,400; 32— $900, $1,800; 34— $700. 

Women — 33 — $1,600. . 

Public office: • 

Men— 30— $1,400; 34— $1,000; 3S— $2,200. 

Women— 28— $900; 29- -$1,100; 30— $1,200. * • 

Banking: ' / _ « 

Men— 29r-$l, 000; 33— $1,400. ' 

Insurance: \ 

Men— 29— $606; 30— $900. . . , 

• ^ ^ 

Pharmacy: , , • ' . * 

Men— 31— $1.400^32— $700',$90ar 35— $%0.' ‘ ' 

Women — 29— $1,000. 

Architecture: - ^ 

Men— 30— $2,000; 33— $1,OOQ, ' , ’ ' * 

Engineering: , . * . '• > • , ^ 

Men^32-^$2,200‘;-34r-$l,800. . * . 

Research: , . ^ - * • _ - 

■ Men- 29— $700. 

Womcn—30— $800; 31— $800; 32— $800, $1,000, $1,200. 

Agriculture: • . 

Men— 29— $900. 

Nursing: 

Men- 29— $800; 33—41,200. 

• * * * 

Journalism: 

* Men^l— $f',300; 

R.cal estate: • ' I . 

\ Men— 32— $1,500. ' _ , - ’ 

Telephone: » S'- > » _ 

Mcn-^3^11,000., ' ' ' 
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Teaching salarits riceived in 1936 by Howard graduates out oj college from 1 to 8 years! 



Unemployment . — In view of the past several years of economic stress less 
idleness is to be expected in the earlier years and mere in the later years, 
and this is borne out in the percentages of students who reported some 
period of unenriployment between graduation and first jobs by year/of 
graduation; 


Year of ^duAtion • 

Percent of — 
y 

1 

Year of grAdutcion 

Percent (of — 

Men 

m 

'Women 

Men 

Women 

192B 

30 

» 42 

1932 


AQ 

1929 

55 

65 

1933... . 

Dl 


1930 

47 

58 

1934. ' 

oi 

Oi 

1931 : 

61 

47 

1935.. 

Da 

SO 

/O 

75 






Because these dat£f may be of considerable interest to many Negro colleges; 
the table below gives the full tabulation of men and women graduates of 
Howard University who replied to this question. 




> 
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Number of months idle since graduation, Howard alumni, by year of graduation and sex 


* » 
Months idle 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931' 

1932 

1933 

1934 

' 1935 

i 

Toiaf 

r 

Per- 

cent 

1 

J 

S 

4 

> 

• 4 


8 

% 

1 

11 

11 

« 



• 


' MKN 




j '* 

None - 

12 1 

• 9 

23 i 

i 

17 

i: 1 

(> 

1 

105 

4i, 

1 


2 

1 ! 

1 ! 

1 

4 . 


1 1 

1 H 

3 

2 - 


1 



2 



1 , 

6 

5 

3" 





• 2 


1 

2 

14 

6 

4 ---1 r, .V. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

V: 



7 


5 

1 



2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

. 9 

4 

6 


1 

i 

1 

6 

2 

2 

3 

17 

7 

7-12 

1' 

1 

6 

7 

9 

3 

3 

4 

34 

15 

15-24 

3 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

2 

] 

30 

13 

25-36 



1 






1 


More than 36 . 


1 







1 


✓ 











Total response 

19 

20 

43 

33 

44 

31 

16 

27 

233 

100 

No retponae i. . . 

4 

2 

3 

8 

10 

.. 5 

6 

12 

50 

... . 



• 



WOMEN 





None 

18 

14 

17 

IS 

16, 

13 

7 

11 

111 

37 

1 






1 


1 

2 

1 

2 



1 



1 


4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

i 

2 

3 

2 

14 

S 

4 


1 

1 


1 

1 


6 

10 

' 3 

5 




1 

3 


2 

1 

7 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 


1 

'2 

3 

2 

13 

4 

7-12 

2 

5 

4 

4 

8 

6 

4 

12 

45 

15 

13-24 

3 

8 

6 

4 

IS 

S 

10 

3 

54 

l-i 

25-36 - 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 



19 

7 

More than 36 

4 

4 

4 


3 




15 

5 












^ ToAl response , 

31 

40 

^40 

28 

51 

35 

29 

42 

2% 

100 

No response 

6 

10 

9 

10 

12 

14 

, 9 

10 

^0 

* 












Public relief . — In answer to the question, ‘‘If you have been on public 

. relief rolls, indicate number of months ,” 293 graduates answered 

“zero”, and 306 left the question blank-to indicate that they had never been 
' on relief. AH other graduates answered the question with figures. 

The findings show that 8.8 percent of the men and 9.3 percent of the 
women have at one time or another in the period studied been on public 
relief, .the periods varying in time from 1 to 25 months with a median of 4 
months for the men and 7 months for the women. 
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1 

Montht on oublic relief and 
year of graduation 

1 

Men 

WOUEN 

Men AifD WoMiR 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

.Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

1 

1 

4 

» *• 

1 

7 * 

NodcI 

258 

91. 17 

341 

90. 69 

599 

90. 89 

1-6 

19 

6.71 

17 

4. 52 

36 

5.46 

7-12 

3 

1.06 

8 

2.3 

11 

1.67 

13-25 

3 

1.06 

10 

2.66 

13 

1.97 

Total 

283 

• 100 

376 

100 

659 

100 

Ytar oj traJuation 







1928 . 

0 

0 

3 

8.1 

• 3 

5.0 

1929....: 

4 

18.2 

5 

10.0 

9 

12.5 

1930 

1 

2.2 

1 

2.0 

2 

W 2. 1 

1931 

6 

14.6 

3 

7.9 

9 

i 11.4 

1952...^ 

5 

9.3 

8 

12.7 

^ 13 

11. 1 

1933 : 

6 

16.7 

5 

10.2 

11 

12.9 

1934 

3 

13.6 

• 7 

18.4 

10 

16.7 

1935 

0 

0 

3 

5.8 

3 

3.3 

Toul 

25 

8.8 

35 

9.3 

60 

9.1 




In generally the women received relief in slightly larger proportion than 
the men and for somewhat longer periods. 

Howard University officials add: “It is hoped that the next step in this 
study will'be'Sponsored by the local university, and that adequate provision 
•will be made for a fuller interpretation and evaluation of the university’s 
present educational program in the light of the social and economic adjust- 
ments of its graduates.” 
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Table 1. — AGES OF ALUMNI (as of Jen. 7, 7flS6), by ytar oj graduation^ irx, and location of alma maUr in East^ Norths Souths or U(€st 
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Table 12. — SELF-HELP IN COLLEGE — Part of exffensts earned by men and women graduates 
by j^ar of graduation^ by size of institution^ artd by location of alma mater 




Number of alumni who, while in college, earned — 
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Year of ^aduation, lize, 
and location of alma mater 
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No re- 
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Num- 
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Num- 
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Num- 
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322 
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Sixc: 1 
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Table 15. — EXTENSION WORK — Number of men and ivomen graduates oj colleges located 
East^ Norths Souths and West, by year oJ graduation — having taken extension courses 
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Section and year of graduation 

Number 

enrolled 

Percent 

No 

reiponte 

Tutal 

.Number 

enrullcd 
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Nt ' I 

re»p<^n*r| 

Total 
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16.0 

656 

778 

142 

27 0 

‘.383 

525 

1929 

137 

16.0 

699 

836 

185 

30 0 

434 

6|9 

1930 

165 

18.0 

771 

936 

193 

2 S 0 

495 

688 

1931 - 

164 

15.0 

901 

1,065 

199 

27.0 

534 

733 

1932 - 

170 

14.0 

1,050 

1,220 

182 

25,0 

558 

740 

1933 

143 

10 0 

1,250 

1.393 

228 

26.0 

649 

877 

1934 

161 

11 0 

1,323 

1,484 

172 

24 0 

5.31 

70.3 

1935 - 

125 

SO 

1,385 

1,510 

121 

16.0 

619 

740 

North 

1928 

lit 

15.0 

620 

731 

83 

18.0 i 

381 

464 

1929 

103 

13.0 

668 

771 

102 

18.0 

472 

574 

1930 

94 

'12.0 

687 

781 

78 

14.0 

484 

562 

1911 * 

149 

14.0 

934 

1,083 

163 

20.0 

671 

834 

1932 

140 

12.0 

992 

1. 132 

161 

20.0 

660 

821 

1933 

141 

12.0 

1,063 

1,204 

157 

19.0 

■ 677 

834 

1934 - - 

136 

12.0 

980 

1, 116 

1.36 

16.0 

741 

877 

1935 

98 

9 0 

1,019 

1. 117 

112 

13.0 

737 

849 

South 

1928 

27 

11.0 

223 

250 

34 

20.0 

139 

173 

1929 

46 

17.0 

228 

274 

37 

18.0 

167 

204 

1930 

50 

16.0 

256 

306 

35 

14.0 

211 

246 

1931 

48 

14.0 

284 

332 

50 

20.0 

200 

250 

1932 

42 

13.0. 

270 

312 

40 

17.0 

192 

• 232 

1933 

36 

11.0 

279 

315 

25 

11.0 

. .198 

223 

1934 

32 

11.0 

264 

296 

28 

13.0 

193 

221 

1935 

27 

8 0 

311 

338 

41 

16.0 

-213 

254 

- Weit 

1928.'. r . 

113 

18.0 

500 

613 

119 

.30.0 

284 

' 403 

1929 

.114 

18 . 

508 

622 

135 

29.0 

329 

464 

1930 

130 

19.0 

572 

702 

.171 

32.0 

367 

538 

1931 

151 

17.0 

715 

866 

164 

29.0 


558 

1932 

V 140 

15.0 

791 

931 

153 

24.0 

4^ 

647 

193 J 

146 

15.0 

819 

, 965 

166 

24.0 

515 

701 

1934 .* 

129 

15.0 

711 

840 

131 

23.0 

429 

560 

1935 

147 

14.0 

874 

1,021 

135 

19.0 

• 568 

703 

Total 

1928 

373 

15.7 

1,999 

2. 372 

378 

k 2 

& 

1. 187 

1,565 

1929 

400 

.16.0 

2,103 

2,503 

459 

24.6 

1,-402 

1,861 

1930 

439 

16. 1 

2,286 

2,725 

477- 

23.5 

1,557 

2,034 

1931-^ 

512 

15.3 

2,834 

3. 346 

576 

24.3 

1,799 

2,375 _ 

1932... -cw 

492 

13.7 

3, 103 

3. 595 

536 

22.0 

1,904 

2,440 

1933 

466 

12. 1 

3,411 

3, 877 

-576 

21.9 

2,059 

2,635 . 

19 H 

458 

12.3 

3, 278 

. 3, 736 

467 

19.8 

1,894 

2,361 

1935 

397 

9.9 

3,589 

3,986 

409 

16. 1 

2,137 

2.546 

SUUMAET BT 

Section: 

Eajt 

LJ 87 

• 12.9 

8,035 

9, 222 

1, 422 

25.3 

4. 203 

5,625 

North - 

972 

12.2 

6,965 

7. 935 

992 

17.1 

4. 823 

5,815 

South 

308 

* -12.7 

2,115 

2, 423 

290 

16.1 

1,513 

1,803 

Weti 

1,070 

16.3 

5,490 

6,560 

1,174 

25.7 

3,400 

iS74 

Siie: 1 

Large 

oo 1 

12.9 

17.946 

2 a 602 

3. 379 

22.6 

1 L 587 

14,966 

Small 

15.9 

4,657 

5,538 

499 

17.5 

•t 552 

2,851 

Grand total 

3, 537 

13.5 

22,603 

26, 140 

3, 878 

21.8 

13. 939 

17.817 


* Large inatitutiooi with more than 3,000; imall irutitutiona with fewer than 3,000 ■tudeou* 


o 
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364 

441 

500 

541 

633 

686 

556 

696 

4r»oo^f^^>0*^»o 
— — — r4 i^T r>i IN 

17.553 

14,815 
2, 738 

5.612 
5. 795 
1.729 

4,417 

1 1 * » • 1 

1 1 t i III 

1 1 1 1 III 

1 t t f III 

1 f 1 1 II* 

ill! r 1 1 

11*1 • 

• 't* <>1 

vO 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


00 i ‘ j 

: r i • 

- I 



— — 1 
r^rvtrvir^rsirsi — — 
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r>i p 30 

rs ^ r^. IN 

o 1 

1 • • 

1 » t 

> 1 1 

QOQor'^rv.nrM^ — 

$ 

1 

r«-,crir^ix~ir>s.r>i-^^ 

w^oor^'O'O^^*^ 

<N rs| d — — 

1.903 

1.673 

250 

799 

487 

167 

450 

— M >0 CS >-• IM 

n — 

1^ 



1.201 
1.434 
' 1.622 
2.013 
2.086 
2. 393 
2.189 
2. 403 

15. 341 

8S S^S-S 

oc ^ oOc'iu^ao 

riri 

— — ^u-i*— ^r»iCTv 

>0^0'£ao9^a^Q09^ 

2. 363 
2,489 
2.687 

3. 325 
3.573 
3.846 
3.713 
3.943 

o 

tn 

CM 

^\r\ r>^»ooo 

IN— O' — ■«#• 

4/1 ^ + 

O'fNiSvd* 

1 • 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
t 1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

lO 

00 IN O' Cmn O 

r« On >0 00 ^ — 

Q — >0 »o 

214 1 

116 

98 

' 147 
20 
15 
32 

gSSSSj^SS 

^O‘>P®00u-i00?5 

3.182 

00^ oo^rsop 
0004 r^iN '♦00 


iNooo^rs.O'NO^ 

330 

267 

63 

65 

155 

18 

92 

w-»Qor^»*^oo— tp*^ 
00>Or^^-"F.»o 

Kn^O — O — w 

2,597 

2,038 

559 

834 

766 

217 

780 

^c4rs.«-«aDOvio<^ 

iow^nr^r'i«frif>i 

»ot^^»opO — Q 
f»i6i<>ir^nfvin^ 

i 

935 

947 

1.092 

484 

56 

250 

302 

321 

407 

494 

566 

651 

624 

831 

1.353 
-1.425 
1.558 
1.960 
2,259 
2,763 
2. 938 
3. 428 

i 

r>r 

14.362 

3. 322 

5.862 
5, 911 
1.715 

4, 196 

Wb»t 

ISM 

1929 

1930 i: 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

TOTAt 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 - 

1933 : • 

1934 

19J5 : 

Toul (8 cUtaet) 

Summary by aizc: ^ 

Larse 

SinA.. 

Section: 

Eart 

North 

South.. 

Wett -• 


o 

ERIC 


S 

.2 

O 

*3 

a 

i 
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Table 17. ^HOLASTIC HONORS^^tmbn of men and women graduates rebortine 
schoiasttc honors oj any kind, by year o\ graduation, location^' and size of alma mater 


* 

^ car of graduation and location 
and ai7.e of alma mater 

mIn 

^ Women 

Not reporting 
•cholaatic honor^. 

Not re- 
• pond> 
ing to 
queation 

Total 

Reporting acbo- 
laatic honora 

Not re- 
apond- 
ing to 
queation 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Ntimben 

Percent 

I 

, * 1 » * i ^ • 

7 

* i * 

Year^^j^raduation: ^ 

1929 

1930 

» 1931 

1932 

1933... 

1934 

1935 

Total (8 claaica) 

SuiiiaARY By 

Section: 

Vm 

North 

South 

Weal 

SiRe * 

Large 

Small 

585 
714 
768 
992 
1,043 
1,098 
1. 153 
1. 199 

25 

28 

28 

30 

29 
28 

31 

30 

V 

1.787 
1,789 
1.957 
2, 354 
2,552 
2,779 
2,583 

2.787 

i 

2,372 
2, 503 

2, 725 

3. 346 
3. 595 
3. 877 
3, 736 
3.986 

*429 

487 

546 

615 

646 

736 

674 

703 

27 

26 

27 
26 
26 

28 
28 
28 

1,136 
1.374 
1.488 
1,760 
1,794 
1. 899 
1,687 
1,843 

1. 56? 
1,861 
2.034 
2. 37> 
2,440 
2,635 
2,361 
2,546 

7,552 

29 

18,588 

26. 140 

4,836 

27 

12.981 

17,817 

2,506 

2,362 

747 

1,937 

6,027 

1.525 

27 

30 

31 
30 

29 

28 

6.716 

573 

1.676 

4,623 

14,575 

4,013 

9,222 
7, 935 
2,423 
6.560 

2a 602 

5. 538 

1. 223 
1,671 
499 

1.443 

V 

4,040 

7% 

22 

29 

28 

32 

27 

28 

4.402 

4,144 

1,304 

3,131 

ia926 

2,055 

5,625 
5.815 
1. 803 
4,574 

14,966 

2,851 


> I-arjfe tnttituiiont with more than 3,000 itudcnti; tmAll imiilutionj with fewer than 3,000 tiudenu. 
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Table 18. — How alumni obtained fast jobs 


Yetr of fraduation and 
k>cation of alma mater 

El; 

peri- 

ence 

prior 

to 

grad- 

uation 

Per- 

aonal 

initia- 

tive 

Emplc 

Pri- 

vate 

)ymciit 

mcy 

Pub- 

lic 

Col- 

't 

or fac- 
ulty 

Earn- 

influ- 

ence 

or 

buai- 

neti 

Alum- 

ni 

aaaiat- 

ance 

Fra- 

tcr- 

oity 

rela- 

tion- 

■hipi 

Other 

No 

rc- 

•ponae 

Total 

I 

t 

3 

4 

i 

1 

7 

N 

• 

If 

U 

It 

Men 

Year of graduation: 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Total (8 claaaes) 

Summary by aectiou: 

Eaat 

North 

South 

Weat 

Women 

Year of graduation: 

1928- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933.. .., 

1934.. ....... 

IMS I 

Toul (8 claaaea) 

Summary by aection : 

Eaat 

North 

South 

Wat 

462 

519 

572 

742 

709 

698 

642 

722 

709 
732 
767 
1,030 
1. 178 
1,266 
1, 118 
1, 055 

100 

96 

65 

68 

63 

67 

84 

99 

\ 

34 

34 

21 

• 26 
56 
65 

45 

72 

429 

478 

557 

419 

361 

435 

483 

555 

242 

219 

263 

471 

572 

562 

566 

487 

28 

17 

26 

34 

29 

23 

26 

37 

Ai 

47 

46 

55 

49 

58 

49 

46 

186 

211 

233 

271 

265 

288 

226 

201 

145 

150 

175 

230 

313 

415 

497 

712 

2,372 
2,503 
2,725 
3.346 
3. 595 
3,877 
3.736 
3,986 

5,066 

7, 855 

642 

353 

3,717 

3. 382 

220 

387 

1,881 

2,637 

26,140 

1, 590 
1. 421 

458 
1. 597 

2. 586 
2, 542 
722 
2, 005 

352 

133 

20 

137 

199 

89 

18 

47 

1,051 
1. 369 
319 
978 

1,377 

1,008 

377 

620 

76 

49 

25 

70 

143 

115 

28 

101 

597 

594 

248 

442 

1,251 

615 

208 

563 

9,222 

7,935 

2,423 

6,560 

268 

341 

375 

467 

4% 

539 

438 

559 

386 

482 

570 

733 

721 

776 

658 

635 

96 

124 

96 

92 

91 

69 

88 

101 

70 

57 

60 

60 

57 

63 

SO 

43 

308 

383 

406 

392 
333 
377 

393 
423 

131 

146 

161 

198 

258 

253 

225 

179 

35 

15 

15 

12 

11 

7 

22 

7 

10 

15 
24 
17 
11 
23 

16 
19 

126 

145 

157 

191 

224 

251 

177 

171 

135 

153 

170 

213 

238 

277. 

294 

409 

1,565 
1, 861 
2,034 
2,375 
2,440 
2.635 
2,361 
2,546 

3. 483 

4,961 

757 

460 

3,015 

1,551 

124 

135 

1,442 

1,889 

17,817 

1, 115 
U 102 
321 
945 

1,520 

1,639 

525 

1,277 

339 

221 

30 

167 

225 

127 

21 

87 

992 

978 

247 

798 

469 
463 
. 263 
356 

47 

33 
10 

34 

36 

38 

19 

42 

415 

519 

171 

337 

467 

695 

196 

531 

5,625 

5,815 

1,8P5 

4,574 
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Table 19 . — first jobs were chosen 


Yetr of graduation and 
location of aloia mater 

Direct 
rela- 
tion to 
college 
course 

Con- 
veni- 
ence to 
borne 

Good 
pros- 
pects 
for fu- 
ture 

Good 

initial 

lalary 

Special 
ability 
for it 

Kind 
of work 
wanted 

No 

other 

work 

avail- 

able 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

No re- 
sponse 

Toui 

1 

X 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

Men 

Year of graduation 

1928....: 

353 

64 

237 

81 

109 

709 

299 

169 

351 

2 

1929 

373 

71 

283 

81 

93 

701 

307 

220 

374 

2, ^05 

1930 

418 

70 

271 

80 

82 

655 

526 

229 

394 

2, 72^ 

1931 

495 

63 

201 

78 

79 

713 

951 

273 

493 

3, 34. 

1932 

428 

70 

197 

70 

95 

671 

1.227 

253 

584 

3. 5V' 

1933 

533 

69 

227 

78 

78 

689 

1.257 

316 

630 

3, 877 

1934 

496 

44 

251 

102 

70 

752 

1.051 

217 

753 

3. 75(. 

1935 

500 

50 

321 

92 

108 

836 

889 

276 

914 

3.986 

Total (8 clisaea).. 

3. 5% 

501 

1,988 

662 

714 

5. 726 

6,507 

1. 953 

4,493" 

26, 140 

Summary by section; 
East . 

785 

67 

616 

209 

137 

2,591 

2,509 

475 

1. 833 

9. 222 

North 

1.426 

64 

751 

252 

160 

1,317 

2,161 

, 516 

1, 288 

7, 93; 

South 

429 

49 

238 

66 

126 

580 

570 

81 

284 

2, 42’ 

. Weit,...^ 

956 

321 

383 

135 

291 

1,238 

1, 267 

881 

1,088 

6.560 

* Women 



► 








Year of graduation: 
1928 











223 

72 

55 

47 

73 

515 

144 

144 

292 

1, 563 

1929 

244 

89 

66 

68 

79 

623 

198 

142 

352 

1. 861 



295 

71 

88 

53 

71 

656 

235 

176 

389 

2, 034 



444 

100 

76 

41 

72 

621 

432 

179 

410 

2, 37> 



414 

105 


45 

66 

621 

444 

203 

465 

2,440 


453 

83 

/ V 

36 

71 

654 

499 

270 

486 

2. 635 

393 


' 71 

34 

53 

653 

422 

175 

495 

2. 361 

1935 

402 


74 

36 

76 

r 

338 

193 

642 

2,546 

Total (8 claaaes). . 

2.868 

66f 

590 

360 

561 

5. 052 

2.712 

1,482 

3,531 

ir.817 

Sumomry by section ; 

Ernst 

661 

205 

211 

113 

78 

2,044 

872 

388 

1,053 

5,625 

North 

1,283 

80 

201 

139 

112 

1. 259 

1,020 

497 

1, 224 

5,815 

Scnith 

192 

•69 

65 

47 

136 

620 

305 

52 

317 

1.801 

West 

732 

307 

113 

61 

235 

1. 129 

515 

545 

937 

4,574 


K 


2 







> Median or tTpkal oamber of montlii (tec hcadinf ) idle of thoee repoitiof on cmplojrmem. 
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Table 22. EMPLOYMENT STATUS^ 1936~-^onditwn oj employment oj^men and women college graduates by section and by yeat Stf gfoduation 
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r>. oo » o vO 
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Not on labor mar- 
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of house- 
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f 
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denu 

m 
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'*■'^”2:?:;;$^ x.-. 

Number unem- 
ployed -r 

< 

With no 
pros- 
pecu 

99 

*S22:2:sjs:5:s ■ — "o«.^oo>o 

•5*2 1 3 
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ployed 

Tempo- 
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• 
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^ 5 
£, a 

«S 

5:2 

X 

1 
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OD 

Ki?s? 2 S 5 :S 2 -rsssss:; 
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No re- 
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r» 
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ployed 

hi 

tm 

==223:3S!S •'••o 

• 1 

• I 

• 1 

•5-S i 3 

9m 

00QO>o^|^rs-j^« — i* 

Number em- 
ployed 
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rarily 

m 

!iS!?5!jg53 

<i:a 

99 

licff-lffi ;s:SJS:r:as 2 : 2 t: 2 :j!S 2 sR Rg 

^r^r^r^oo&y 08 >o 'O^oooo oorsvo r 4 c-«iN^r 4 ^* 2 ^ 

V 
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s »- 

s •• 
•S a 

, 1 ^ 

i 

mm 

Fast 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 ^ 

1932., ^... 

1933 

1934 

1935 - 

Noxth 

1928.. . 1 

1929 

1930.. . 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1994 

1935.. ^ 

' South 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Wist 

1928 

1929 
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Tailb 23 . — STATUS AS WORKERS^ 1936 — Numb€r of mtn and womtn colligt" graduaUz who own Uuir business or art employed by others^ by section and by year 
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Table 26 . — INHERITANCE OF INVESTED FUNDS — Propotiion of irwested funds that 
were inhniUd {not earned) by men and women graduates of colleges located East, North, South, 
and West, by^ar of graduation, 1936 ' 
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PRESIDENT’S COVERING LETTER TO ALUMNI 

A questionnaire to a college graduate from his alma mater will undoubt- 
edly be more eftective than a similar questionnaire from an impersonal 
agency in Washington. For this reason each university was requested to 
use its own letter head upon which was mimeographed the followdng letter 
or a modification, of it: « ^ 

j Date 

• Dear Graduate of TtmCtAsSoF : 

’ in cooperation with the Offios of 

(Name of univenity inserted here) 

Education is engaging in a Project in Research in Universities to determine 
the economic status of collegp ^umni with respect to major courses of study, 
employment, occupation, and earnings. 

One of the most important phases of such a survey is the valuation of the 
product of the college — its graduates. To this end an information blank 
has been developed to enablp every graduate of your class to participate. 

InJbrder better to serve the needs of today’s college students, the president 
is asking you as an alumnus to supjily the information requested on the 
enclosed blank concerning the relation of your training to your cmploy- 
ment. 

^ To keep this information strictly confidential and also to publish intelli- 
gent results, the code number in the upper right hand comer is the only 
identification of your reply. 

Only a few minutes are necessary to completely fill out the blank. When 
finished, mail it in the enclosed return penalty envelope, which does not 
require postage. Tabulations will Ipe made at the college, and the final 
study will be made available when Completed. 

Hoping that you will welcome this opportunity to be of service to your 
alma mater, 1 aih 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) 

(Prd8ideD( or local project manager) 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The uniform questionnaire printed below was constructed by the coordi- 
nator in the Office of Education and arranged for convenience of tabulation 
on Hollerith machines, but serves equally well for hand tabulations. Each 
of the 31 cooperating universities reprinted this blank to mail to their 
alumni. No changes were allowed in reprinting, but the institutions were 
invited to add any questions they desired after item No. 42 on the blank. 

PROJECT IN RESEARCH IN UNIVERSITIES 

• • * University in cooperation with 

^ (Name) ^ 

United States Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF ALUMNI 

(Name of inititution) 

Class of . 

DiEicnoNS.— Diircgard alt queation numberi; they arc code figuret. Under each queation undencore only one 

item unleaa otherwiae directed 


Code numl)er 

t 
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3 

4 

5 



4 
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6-7. Date of birth 

Sex; Male Female 

8-9. Legcil residence (StaleJ 

10. Status: 

1. Single. 

2. Married (year • 

3. Widowed. 

4. Separated. 

5. Divorced. 

11. Living children: How many? .... 

12. Where do you live? 

1. City of more than 100,000 

population. 

2. City of 50,000-100,000 pop- 

ulation, 

'3. City of 25, 000-50, 000 popu- 
lation. 

4. City of 5,000-25,000 popu- 

lation. 

5. Town of 2,500-5,000 popu- 

lation. 

6. Place of less than 2,500 

|X)pulation. 

13. How do you live? 

1. With relatives (no rent). 

2. Rent a room. 

3. Rent an apartment of 

rooms. 

' 4. Rent a house of 

rooms. 

5. Own my own home with 

mortgage. 

6. Own my own home clear .of 

debt. 

7. Other 

14-15. What rent do you pay per month? 

16. Father’s occupation when you 
OCO^ered college: Show nature of 
his employment after its classi- 
fication: ' 

1. Agriculture 

2. Business or trade ^ 

3. Manufacturing 

4. Mechanical 

5. Office work 

6. Profession 

7. Public office 


• ^8. Teaching 

9. Trans[X)rtaiion 

10. Retired or deceased 

•17-18. Your undergraduate major course 
at college was 

19. What relation did this course bear 

to your first employment after 
graduation? 

1. Same as course. 

2. Closely related. 

3. Slightly related. 

4. No relation at all. 

20. What relation did this course bear 

to your present work? 

1. Same as course. 

2. Closely related. 

3. Slightly related. 

4. No relation at all. 

21. Self-help in college: What part of 
^ your college expenses did you 

earn? 

1. Nearly ail. 

2. Half. 

3. One-fourth. 

4. Little^ 

5. Nonc-V?;^ 

22. Graduate many years 

have you carried on advanced 
study? ...... years. 

23-24. Major field 

Where taken 

25. Extension courses: Name any taken. 


C 


26. Degrees held ; Underscore all earned 
degrees. 

1. Bachelor’s — B. A.; B. S.; 

- B. B. A.;B. M 

' 2. First professional — ^LL. B.; 


M. D 

3. Master’s — M. A.;** M. S, 


4. Doctor’s — Ph. 

D.; Ed. P. 

i 

Scholastic . honors; 
received: 

Name any 

. - 

• w 
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OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE SINCE GRADUATION; (Please wrrte in 
' information requested) 



\ 


C- 







I 


' )b 

• ' 




•Jt. 
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28. Your first job: Was it obtained 
through — 

1. Experience prior to gradu- 

ation. 

2. Personal initiative or ad- 

vertisement. 

3. Private employment agency. 

4. Public employment agency. 


40. Source of investment p’n^cipal: 
How much came from gifts or 
inheritance? 

1. Nearly all. 

2. Half. 

3. One-fourjth. 

4. Little. 

5. None. 


5. Placement by college or 41-42. Present occupation: Underscore the 


faculty, 

6. Family influence or busi- 
ness, 

7- Alj^mni assistance. 

8. paternity relationships. 

9. ^^h^r 

29. Why aWtfou choose it? 

30-31. Uncj^ployrpent: How many* 
^months idle since graduation? 

^ . . months. 

3J^33. If you have been on public relief 
rolls, indicate number of months. 


34. Present employment status: Are 
you — 

1 • Permanently employed. 

2. Temporarily employed. 

3- Unemployed but prosp>ects 
bright. 

4. Unemployed with no im- 
• ^ c mediate prospects. 

5- Student. ' 

6. Housewife. 

'6 

35; Stilus as worker: Arc you— ■ 

1. Owner gf your business or 


36-37. 


38-39. 




• » 


er|c 



best classification of your pi 
wotk. * 

Professional — 

01. Architerturc. 

02. Athletics. 

03. Dentistry. 

04. Engineering. 

05. Journalism, 

06. Law. 

07. Medicine. 

08. Ministry. 

09. Nursing. 

10. Pharmrn:y. 

1 1 . Research. 

12. Teaching. 

13. Other 

Trade— 

14. Business, 
fi 15. Banking. 

16. Insurance. 

17^ Merjchandising, 

18, Real estate. 
Transportation — 

19. Railroad or bus. 
20.. Airlinc.- 

21. Marine. 


pres^n^ 


' profeissiem. ; ^ 

, . . - Kjommumcajjun — 

* ' 22. Radio. 

2.. Part owner. . / V 

3. EniplQyce — prQprietQr 6r of- 

23. telephone. 
Miscellaneous — ‘ 

ficial. . ‘ 

24. Agriculture.* 

4. Employee — agent. 

25. Clerical. 

5. Employee — clerk or skilled 

26. Domestic.' 

worker. 

27. Fishing. 

6. Employee — unskilled worker. 

28, Forestry. . 

My present annual salary (or net 

29. Manufacturing. 

, fee) is $ 

30. Mechanical t|‘ade. 

My income from investments, in 

31. Mining. 

addition to my salary, amounts 

* 32. Public office. 

annually to about I 

' 33. Other 
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To insure Uniform interpretations and results, the following mirac- 
ographed^instnictions for carrying out the study were issued to each study 
supervisor in the cooperating universities. Without these directions, the 
business of consolidating returns from the universities would hav6 been 
difficult, if not impossible. 

4 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 


(Project No. 7) 

' ECX)N0MIC status of COLLEGE ALUMNI 

Walter J. Gref.ni.eaf, Coordinator 

Project in Research in Universities in cooperation with the United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C., February 1936 


The purpose oj this study is to determine the economic status of college alumni. with respect 
to major courses of study, employment, occupation, and earnings. Each institution 
participating will have opportrinlty to study its own alumni for its own use. Since the 
study iy a cooperative one, however, and a number of institutions are engaging in it, 
the use of standard procedures is necessary. When the several studies have been com- 
pleted, the material will be drawn together the.coordinatoirvin the United States 
Office of Education, consolidated into a single study, published as an office bulletin, and 
made available to those interested. The many uses of such a study include the guidance 
of students now in college, and counseling of prospective students. 

- Description . — ^Thc «tudy involves the tabulation and interpretation of dau concerning 
major interests, employment, occupations, and earnings of alumni, and may include oih^r 
data at the discretion of the institutions. Certain data available in the registrar’s office 
will be transcribed by the workers. Thd -bulk of information will, however, be obtained 
direct from the graduates by means of qocjtionnaires. To accomplish this purpose the 
Office of Education will' provkic twir penalty envelopes (no postage required) for each 

• alumnus of the classes 1928-35, inclusive, and a master copy of a standard questionnaire 
which.will be copied by each participating institution. The institution will be responsible 
.for duplicating the questioAnaitc, for paper and materials used, arid for stuffing, scaling, 
and mailing the envelopes to alumni. Questionnaire returns from alumni will be 
received at the college by the project administrator who will have them tabulated by 
workers in the institution. In each institution participating, the study will be carried 
out under the direction of a faculty supervisor who vrill direct the work of the paid 
workers, p««« on the interpretation ^f data received, and otherwise superintend the 
project. 


IMMEDIATE WORK ASSIGNMENTS 


Since the workers on projects are to be paid from relief funds, it is necessary to put them 
to work as soon as possible after you receive your ofificial Advice of Allotment CTreasury 

form A-3). . • 

The foUowix^ workiiig schedule Is suggested for your loyal staff assigned to project 

No. 7. * ■ 

I. /fry list . — Of the graduates in the class of 1J>28, select out aU of the men and list in 

alphabetical order; do the same Con all women graduates of the class of 1928. Continw 

'with the procedure for each of the rlamrs 1929 to 1935, inclusive. When this list 
has been completed, number conaccutively the names, beginning mth No. 1 for the 
•^fiist man in 1928, aiid eodiiig with the last womanHn the ^935 class. Each figure wiU 
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constitute a ccxlc number for each alumnus and will be the only identification of the 
questionnaire return, as, the alumnus is requested not to sign his return. 

Beside each name on this key list, transcribe from the' registrar’s card file the following 
four items: (1) Address, (2) sex, (3) date of birth, and (4) undergraduate major course. 

Numbering the questionnaire (aside from identification purposes) aids in the final 
analysis of fetums. By filing returns consecutively as they come in, an automatic check 
-is kept of the number not replying (that is, the number;^ missing) so that if desired a 
follow-up may be sent. Numbers also aid in segregating groups by classes and by sex 
before tabulating any data. 

II. The ^MAf/icmnjiVe^^Duplicatc exactly the enclosed master coj^J^f the questionnaire, 
except to inseirt in the appropriate places the name of your insti|^bn. Any method of 
duplication mky be used — nfimeograph, multigraph, rotoprint, nmltilith, printing, etc. — 
according to the facilities of the institution. 

HI. Additional questions, — The last standard question on the blank concerns “Present 
Occupwition” to be coded on columns 41 and 42 of the Hollerith card. Additional 
questions fnay be asked by the institution and should be numbered from 43 on the end. 
. These additional quesdons ^re left to the discredon of the insdtudon and may concern 
local conditions, new ideas, etc. Several suggesdons arc: v 

43. Leisure-time acttvities: Name your favorite — 

As player As patron 

Indoor sport r . . . 

Outdoor sport 

Hobby 



44. How^may present college students choose and plan their careers more wisely? 

45. What occupations generally overlook^ by college graduates should be investigated? 
‘46. What innovations would you like to sec made in your alma iilater? 

4 47. Etc. (other questions that the college wishes to ask of its alumni). 

iV, Individualii^ng the questiormaire , — Number the questionnaires cpnsecudvcly in the 
upper right-hand comer. Then begin with No. 1. Refer to graduate No. 1 on the 
keylist and proceed to transcribe four facts to the blank. 

• (1) In beading: Class of 

(Fill IQ date) 

(2) 6-7 Date of birth 

(Fill in date on kefliit) ^ 

(3) Check: Sex: female ^ 

(4) 17-18 Undergraduate major course T 

* (Use code C on code theei) 

V. Envelopes. — ^Two penalty hanked envelopes (no postage required) will be supplied 
for each alumnus on the keylist— a forwarding envelope and a smaller return envelope. 
Address one forwarding envelope to each graduate on the keylist and indicate his code 
number on the envelope to aid m-tnatching enclosures. 

VI. Address the smaller return envelopes as follows: 

Study No. 

(Name) 

Local Project Administrator (U. S. Office of Education), 

University, 

(Name) % 


(Addmt) 

It is important that the OfiSce of Education be mentioned in the parentheses, since the 
postal laws require that return envelopes be addressed only to slppointccs of the Office of 
^ucadoD. In eith instance the Local Proj^ Administrator is an appointee of the 
Office Education and ma^ therefore receive mail undec the pei^ty firank at the in- 
sdtutioii. The legend “Study No. T* should appear on the en^^ope to di^guith th^ 
return firom regular official mail concerning otho^ studies. 
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VII. Stx^ffy sealf and maiL — Great care must be taken to match the name of the alumnus 
on the forwarding envelope with his code number on the questionnaire. The code num- 
ber on the envelope will aid in this matching process. With the questionnaire, enclose 
one return envelope, seal, and mail. 

WHILE WAITING FOR THE RETURN OF THE QUE^IONNAIRE ‘ 

VIII. Plan the study: 

- Prepare table headings and tables for tabulation. 

Prepare to |^t returns. 

Prepare to c^e the following questions which are not self-coding: 

(Code sheets arc enclosed A; B, C, D, E, and F.) 

6-7 Date of birth (a) is meant for the age of the alumnus; his 

(*) (b) 

age must be calculated as of January 1, 1936, byaising “Code A.“. 


8-9. Legal residence .• (Use code B.) 

. (Slate) 

17-18. Undergraduate major fields ! (Use code C.) 

23-24. Major fields (graduate work) (Use code C.) 

26. I>cgrccs held .' ' : (Use code D.) ' 

27. Scholastic honors (Use code E.) 

29. Why did you choose it? * (Ub© cxkIc F ) 

(Work) 


Collect and consult — references, studies, articles, etc., concerning alumni studies made 
in different years by individual colleges. 

Make annouted bibliography. This will not be difficult as the material is limited. 
Exclude material over 10 years old. 

WHEN QUESTIONNAIRES ARE RETURNED 

I Proceed with tabulation of data. Suggestions for tabulation by means of Hollerith 
or by hand method arc attached. It will facilitate the consolidation of data in this office 
if these suggestions arc followed closely. Further suggestions concerning tabulation and 
summaries will bc*made at a later date. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

I have devised a standard questionnaire to be used' by each participating institution. 
The master copy enclosed is to be duplicated at the college according to the facilities of 
each institution. 

Four items are to be filled in by the worker before the questionnaire is mailed: (1) 

Class of (2) sex, (3) date of birth, and (4) undergraduate major course. 

Uniformity of questions and of code numbers is essential from No. 1 through'* Nos. 
41-42; after which may be added any questions of local or nadonal interest that the 
lupcrvisor may wish. In other words the questionnaire may be considered in two parts — 
“the fint |>art containinjg the standard questions (1-42) as issued by this office, and the 
second part any questions, beginning with No. 43, that the institution may wish to ask of 
its alumni. By this means both the national and the local aspects of the study may be 
satisfied. ' . ' 

The standard questions on the blank, however, may not be changed, since they arc 
duplicated by other cooperating institutions. 

The questionnaire is designed for tabulation by Hollerith machines, but is equally' 
efficient for hand tabulation. 

HolUrith operators note , — ^When two columns on Hollerith cards are used for a ^ngie 
question as in 30-31 (unemployment), there must be two code figures used, i. c., if only 

1 month is indicated the code used is-Ol— 0 being punched in column 30 and 1 punched 
in colunm'31 . The same holds true for the code figure in the upper right-hand comer 

the questionnaire, tf a numbering machine is used. No. 1 would appear as 00,001, and 
notmnplyl. - . ‘ 

/The question numbers on the blank all refer to the column numbers on the Hollerith 
punch cards. Five column numbers are allowed for the code figure in the upper right- 
hand comer so that the largest code number there may occupy five places — 99,999. 

Below is a sample Hollerith card showing 80 cdlumns. The first five columns would be 
used to punch the code num^ in the upp>er right-hand comer. Thus if the number • 
were 00,125, the puncher would punch 0 in column 1, 0,in column 2, 1 in colunm 3, 

2 in column 4, and 5 in column 5. Place of birth would two columns, 6 and 7, for 
any age up to 99 ycar^ Columns 8 and 9 would be used Tor indication of the States as 
listed in “code B,’* etc., etc. 

Hand-tahulators^ note , — ^Thc above information will’bc a matter of interest only, but the 
code numbers will be used in tabulations so that summaries will be uniform. 

(Sample Hollerith card was enclosed.) ^ 

• I 
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DUPLICATING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Thi hioding. — In the upper left-hand^ conier should appear the following: 
Project in Rcscaieh in Universities, 

^ . University, in cooperation 


(LocjilnAmc) 

with t^ U. S. Ofiice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


In the upper right-hand comer appears the following 

The five numbers represent the first five columns on the Hollerith card. 
dodc numbers Aay vary from 00,001 to 99,999. 


Code number 

1 

2 . 

3 

4 

5 


The title . — ^Thc title should be individualized in each instance. Rather than the “Eco- 
nomic Status of College Alumni,” it should read: 

Economic Status op ^ AlIjmni. 

(Name of institution) 

Class of 

(loiert yeir) 

Directions . — ^Disregard all question numbers; they are code figiorcs. Under each ques- 
tion underscore only one item unless otherwise directed. (These directions should be 
uniform in all ihsdtutions.) 

6-7 Date of birth This is the first item on the blank, and will be 

(») (b) 

supplied by the worker before the questionnaire js mailed. Presumably this date is on 
the card in the registrar’s office and will serve to give accuracy to the age of the graduate. 
The short line (a) before the date of birth is for calculation of the age of the graduate 
after the returns arc on file. January 1, 1936 is the base date for figuring all ages and 
c^culations should be made to the nearest half-year. Ckinsult “Code A” of the code 
sheets enclosed. 

'fwo Hollerith column numbers arc allowed for codmg the age. For example, if the 
age given is 27, the figure 2 should be punched in column 6, and the figure 7 punched in 
column 7. For hand-tabulation transcribe the age directly. 

Sex , — Male ; female The worker will check in red pencil whether the' 

'graduate is a man or a woman. Th^question is not arranged for Hollerith since returns 
of men ahd of women should be kept in separate groups by year of graduation from the 
beginning to the end of the study. There will therefore be 16 groups as follows; 


I. Men cf 1928. 


IX. Men of 1932. 

II. Women of 1928. 


X. Women of 1932. • 

III. Men of 1929. 


XI. Men of 1933. 

rV. Women of 1929. 


XII. Women of 1933. 

V. Men of 1930. 

X 

XIII..Menofl934. ^ 

VI. Women of 1930. 


XIV. Women of 1 934. 

VII. Menof 1931.- 


XV. Men of 1935. 

VIII. Women of 1931. 


XVI. Women of 1935. 

8-9. Ligal usidfnet 

(State) 



uate himself will fill out by hand. He %vill write in the particular State in which hj 
claims legal residency. 

When returns are in, the worker will code this question by hand using “Code B” of 
the enclosed code sheets. For example, if the gr^uate indicates that he is froii the 
State of Illinois, the worker. will turn to code B, find that *12 is the code nOmber for. 
Illin oi s, and write **12“ in the margin fior tlte Hollerith operator. The puncher would 
.punch 1 in column 8 and 2 in column 9. For hand tabulafiosi use **12“ to indicate 
Il li n ois, and otherwise follow code B» 
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. 10. Status. 

1. Single. « 

2. ^iaJTicd (year ). 

3. Widowed. 

4. Separate. 

5. Divorced, 

Five classiBcations are allowed on column 10 for status. Only one will be underscored. 
If the graduate underscores “single/* the code will automatically be “1/* and the figure 1 
will b^ punchosft in column 10 of the Hollerith card. For hand tabulation, use the code 
numl^ to indicate status. 

11. Living children, — How many? The graduate will indicate in figures how 

many living children he has. The number will be the code on column 1 1 of the Hollerith 
card. For hand tabulation use actual number shown. 

12. Where do you live? 

1, City of more than 100,000 population. 

, 2. City of 50,000 to 100,000 population. 

3. City of 25,000 to 50,000 population. 

Al City of 5,000 to 25,000 population. 

^ 5: Town of 2,500 to 5,000 population. 

» 6. Place of less than 2,500 pK>pulation. 

These six classification groups are adapted from census figures. Code from 1 to 6 on 
column 12 of the Hollerith card. For hand tabulation use code numbers to indicate the 
iic of town. , • ^ 

13. How do you live? ^ 

1. With relatives (no rent). 

2. Rent a^bom. • 

3. Rent an apartment of rooms. 

4. Rent a house of rooms. 

5. Own my own home with mortgage. 

6. Own ipy own home clear of debt. 

7. Other f... 

Seven classifications on colunm 13 of the Hollerith card are indicated. For hand 
tabulation use code numbers 1 to 7. 

The number of xboms will not be tabulated unless there is sufficient interest, or time, 
or replies seem to warrant hand tabulation. . 

14-15. What rent do you pay per month? t Code actual rent indicated, 

unless the 'figure is $100 or more per month, in'which case use $99 to indicate $100 or 
more. If your Hollerith machine has an and “y“ in the columns use x for $100 
and y for more than $100. If any considerable number report more than $100 it might 
be of interest to hand tabulate the amounts. For hand-tabulation, use actual amounts 
reported. 

16. Father^s oeatpation.—Ten classificatioDS are indicated. After one of these clasrifi* 
cations, the graduate is exp>ected to show the nature of his father’s employment. For 
example; He might write in “farmer” after 1. Agriculture. The large classification, 
hownrer, is more important than the detailed occupation which is included to substan- 
tiate the clanificatiom: It may be of interest to hand-tabulate ^|iis question if feasible. 
For hand tabulation use code numbers to indicate occupation. 

17-18. Tour undergraduate major course at college was Major 

courses are listed on the code sheets under “code C.” This terminology' should be used 
b filling out the blank. The worker will fill out this blank before the questionnaire is 
mailed, and at the same time he should indicate the code figure in the margin for the 
HoOerith operator or for hand tabulation. For example: Gbemistry }4. 


er|c 
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It may be fxxsible that the list of majors docs not exactly 6t the situation in every 
institution. It is recommended, however, that as many of these majors be used as pos- 
sible. If absolutely necessary, additional code numbers up to 99 may be used, but such 
additions must be reported before tabulations are begun in 'order to have uniformity in 
the final summary of studies. 

19. Wkai relation did major course bear to first employment? — Four clasaiiicadons on column 
19 are indicated.* For hand, tabulation use codes 1 to 4. 

20. What relation does major course bear to present employment? — Four classifications on 

column 20 arc indicated. Use codes I to 4. .. ✓ 

21. SelJ-hilp in Five classifications on column 21 arc indicated. For hand 

tabulation use codes 1 to 5. . " ' 

22. Graduate work. — In column 22 punch the number of years indicated; for hand tab- 
ulation, use number of years. Doubtless this figure will in many instances bf “sketchy,” 
but when coordinated with ‘Megrees held’* will serve a useful puqxDse. 

2S-24. Major field oj graduate work This refers to graduaV 

study only, and must be coded by hand according to “code C** of the code sheet enclosed. 
There arc more than 50 major fields of ^aduate work, but the most important arc listed 
in “code C“. 

Where taken . . is an additional question, added as a matter of 

local interest and not for Hollerith. If desired, tabulate by hand. 

25. Elxtension courses If this question is answered, use code 

1 on column 25. If the question is not answered use code 2 on column 25. For hand 
tabulation use “yci” if answered and “no” if not answered. If desired later, *hand tab- 
ulations may be made of the various courses taken. Some may desire to invent their 
own code for this question. 

26. Degrees (leld. — Only four classifications arc indicated: x 

1. Bachelor’s. * * ^ 

2. Pint professional. 

3. Master’s. ' 

4. Doctor’s. 

Use “code D” on the code sheet for coding if more than one degree is underscored. 
C3odc only the highest type of degree; master’s presupposes bachelor’s;/ doctor’s presup-' 
poses bachelor’s and master’s. First profcsaonal degrees include ^it degrees in medi- 
cine, law, etc., and if additional graduate work is indicated codes 5, 6, and 7 should be 
used. 

27. Scholastic honor's. — If this question is answered, use code 1 on column 27. If no 

answe^d use code 2 on column 27 (sec “codf E” on code sheet). For hand tabulation 
use “yes” if answered and “no” if not answered. Some may desire to invent a code to 
cover this question better. * 

Occupaiitmal experience since giaduatim^kt the top of page 2 of the questionniarc is a 
table for indicating the occupation^ln of the alumnus since graduation. This 

is arranged to obtain informationH>y the most direct method and cannot be coded for 
HoUeritlu It is one of the most important questions on the blank apd will need to be 
hand tabulated according to procedures which will be submitted later. 

28. Tour first job, — Nine classificationi on column 28 arc indicated. For hand ub- 
ulation use code numbers. 

29. Why did ycit choose it ? — Undoubtedly many of the answen to this question will fall 
into certain grooves, as indicated in “code F” on the code sheeu enclosed: 

t. 'Direct relation to college course. , ^ • 

2. Gonvenience to home. » 

« 3. Good prospects for future. I 

4. Good initial salary. ^ \ 

5. Spedal ability for it 
Kind of work wanted. 
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7. No other work available. 

/, 8. Miscellaneous. 

Try to fit the replies into. these categories if possible and avoid making “8. Miscel- 
laneous” too large. If difficulty is experienced, please suggest a better code. 

30-31. Unemployment since graduation,— Tv/o columns, 30 and 31, are allowed for tabu- 
lauon. For hand tabulation use the actual number of months shown. 

32-33. IJ you have been on public relief rollsy indicate number of months Two 

columns (32 and 33) are allowed for tabulation. For hand tabulation use actual num- 
ber of months shown. • 

34. Present* employment status: 

1. Permanently employed. 

2. Temporarily employed. 

3. Unemployed, but prospects bright. 

4. Unemployed with no immcdia'te prospects. 

• 5. Student, 

• 6. Housewife. . \ 

Six classifications on column 34 arc indicated. For hand tabulation, use codes I to 6 
to indicate employment status. ^ 

35. Status as worker: 

1. Owner of your business or profession. 

2. Part owner. ' , 

3. Employee — proprietor or official. 

4. Employee — agent. ^ 

5. Employee — clerk or skilled worker. \ ^ 

6. Employee — unskilled worker. 

Six classifications oq column 35<tore indicated. For hmd tabulation, use codes t to 6 
to indicate status as worker. 

36-37. My present annual salary {or net fee) is % Use hundreds of dollars 

only and code in columns 36 and 37. For example, a salary of $2,100 would code as 21, 
i. e., 2 on column 36 and 1 on column 37. This will take care of salaries up to $9,900. 
Salaries over this amount may be hand'tabulatcd if desired. For hand tabulation code 
figures as given. ^ 

38-39. Income from investments, ...... I Use hundreds of dollars only 

and code on columns 38 and 39. For example, ai^ income of $600 would code as 06, 
i. e., 0 on column 38 and 6 on column 39. TTiis will take care of incomes up to $9,900. 

40. Source of investment principal,— Vft want to learn how /nuch of this principal was 
earnings oV savings of the giraduate, without including gifts or inheritance. To find this 
out it is believed better to ask in the negative, i. c., how much was received from gifts or 
inheritances. Five classifications arc indicated on column 40. F«r hand tabulation 
uk codes 1 to 5. 

41-42. Present Thirty-thiee classifications arc indicated on columns 41 

and 42. For example, if business is underscored, the code is “14”, i. c., 1 will be punched 
on column 41 and 4 on column 42. For hand tabulation use code numben 1 to 33. 

This is the end of the standard questionnaire form. If institutions find it desirable, 
additional questions may be" added to the blank from this point on. 

Please submit two copies of the questionnaire as duplicated in your institution. 

AtfSrtu all correspondence or inquiries concerning Study No. 7, Economic Status of 
G)lleg;e Alumni, to — ^ 

' Walter J. Greenleaf, 

Specialist in Higher Education, 

^ * UniUd StaUs Department of the Interior^ Offite of Education^ IVashingUm^ D, C, 
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• DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

April 23, 1936. 

information 

(Study No. 7 — College Alumni) 

Walter J. Greenleaf, Coordinator ' 

Tabulation of Data 

Questionnaire returns of study No. 7 will be arranged in 16 groups as follows: 


I. Mcnofl9M. 

IX. Men of 1932. 

II. Women df 1928. 

X.^omen of 1932. 

IH. Men of 1929. 

XI. Men of 1933. 

IV. Women of 1929^ 

XII. Womert of 1933. 

V. Men of 1930. ^ 

XIII. Men of 1934. 

VI. Women of 1930, 

XIV. Women of 1934. 

VII, Men of 1931. 

XV. Men of 1935. 

Vlll.^Women of 1931. 

XVI. Women of 1935. 


These groups will be maintained from the beginning to the end of the study, and will 
include only those graduates who received a bachelor’s degree (first degree) from your 
institution. This comprises the main study. Additional groups may be added beginning 
with number XVII to include professional students, or graduate students, or ex-students 
according to the type of institution participating. 

The first Ubulation will be straight tabulation for the 27 tables indicated on the follow- 
ing pages. All that isjneant by “straight tabulation’\is completing the tables indicated— 
that is, Ubulating the answers for all of the ilems under each question, transcribing the 
lotals to th6 proper table, and finally totaling the items in each table for checking purposes. 

I The questionnaire is arranged for mechanical tabulatio%,on Hollerith machines; this 
method also simplifies tabulation for those jvho do the work by hand. Probably no 
further explanation is needed for Hollerith Ubulators. Hand Ubulators will proceed 
logically. . 

Table headings are standard for each of the 27 ubles indicated on the following pages. 
Items acros^dhejtop of the toble will be “year of graduation,” and under each year will 
appear, two columns— one for “men” and one for “women.” tlic items down the 
left-hand side of each table are the variables, and the numbers before each item are 
“code figures” for convenience only. 

* ■* .1^ 

Table No. — ( Title) • , 


Code and item (lee follow 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

ing peget) variablet 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

•1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Each table will carry as an additioi^ item “No response,” in order thfit the totals 
for tables may check. ^ 

Variable items for the left-hand side of the tables are as follows: 
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Table 1.: — Age of alumni as of January 1, 
1936. 

(Sec question 6-7 and code sheet No. 1.) 

16 years of age or under. 

17 years of age. 

• 18 years of age. 

Etc., etc., etc., continued. ^ 

X No response. 

Table 2. — Legal residence of alumni. 

(Sec question 8-9 ani code sheet No. ^ 

1. Alabama. 

2. Arizona. 

Etc., etc., etc., continued according to 
code B of code sheet No. 1. Nos. 
51-69 for additional places, 

• X No response. 

Table 3. — Marit'il status of alumni. 

(Sec question 10 of quesdonnairc.) 

1. Single. 

2. Married. 

3. Widowed. 

4. Separated. 

5. Divorced. 

6. No response. . , 

Table 4. — Living children of alumni. 

(See quesdon 11 of questionnaire.) 

0. No living children. 

1. One child. 

2. Two children. ' 

Etc., etc., etc., continued. 

X No response. 

Table 5. — Home communides of alumni. 
(See question l^of quesdonnairc.) 

1. City ^morc than 100,000 popula- 

tion. 

2. City of 50,000 to 100,000 populadon. 

3. City of 25,000 to 50,000 populadon. 

4. City of 5,000 to 2^,000 populadon. 

5. Town of 2,500 to 5,000 populadon. 

6. Place of less than 2,500 populadon. 

7. No response. 

Table 6. — Living conditions of alumni. 
(See quesdon 13 of quetdonnaire.) 

1. Live with rcladvcs. 

2. Rent a room. 

' 3. Rent an apartment. 

4. Rent a house. 

5. Own own home (%vith mortgage). 

6. Own own home clear of debt. 

7. Misoellaneouf. 

8. No response. 


Table ' 7. — Monthly rentals paid by 
^Silumni. 

(Sec quesdon 14-15 of questionnaire.) 

0. Pay no rent. ' 

• 1 to 4.99 

5 to 9.99. 

Etc., etc., coptinue in ranges of $5. 

X No response. ^ 

Table 8. — Occupations of fathers of 
alumni. ^ 

(See question 16 of questionnaire.) 

1 . Agriculture. 

2. Business or trade. 

3. Manufacturing. 

Etc., etc., continue for the 10 items. 

1 1. No response. 

Table 9. — Undergraduate majors ofj 
alumni. . I 

(See quesdon 17-18 of questionnaire andV 
code sheet No. 2 for 49 items.) 

1. Animal nutri don. ^ 

2. Entomology. 

Etc., etc., continue for 49 items. 

50. No rcsp>onsc. 

Table 10. — Relation of major to fiht em- 
ployment. ^ 

(See quesdon 19 of questionnaire.) 

1. Same as course. " * 

2. Closely related. 

3. Slightly related. 

4. Not related at all, 

5. No response. 

Table 11. — Relation of major to present 
work. 

(See quesdon 20 of quesdonnidre.) 

1. Same as course. • 

2. Closely related. 

3. Slightly related. 

4. Not related at all. ^ 

5. No response* 

Table 12. — Self-support while in college. ^ 
(See quesdon 21 of quesdonnairc.) 

1 . Nearly all expenses earned. 

2. One-half earned. 

3. One-fourth earned. 

4. A little earned. '' . 

5« Nothing earned. 

6. No response. 
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Tabik 13. — Graduate work carried on by 
alumoL 

(Srr question 22 of questionnaire — Yean 
only.) 

0. No graduate work done. 

1. 1 year of graduate wwk. 

2. 2 years of graduate work. 

Etc., etc., etc., continued. 

X No response. 

Table 14. — Major field of graduate study. 
(See question 23-24 of questionnaire and 
code sheet No. 2 for 49 items.) 

1. Animal ni^trition. 

2. 'Entomology. 

Etc. etc. continue for 49 items, 

50, No response. 

Table 15. — Extension work taken by 
alumni. 

(Sec question 25 of questionnaire.) 

1. “Yes” if answered. i 

2. No response. 

Table 16. — Degrees held by alumni. 

(See question 26 of questionnaire and code 
sheet No. 3 for 7 ilcms.) 

1 . Bachelor’s degree only. 

2. First professional degree only. 

3. Master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

4. Doctor’s, master’s, and bachelor’s. 

5. Bachelor’s and first professional. 

6. First professional and master’s. 

7. First professional and doctor’s. 

‘8. No response. 

Table 17. — &holastic honors of alumni. 
(See question 27 of questionnaire and 
cpde shcct/N6. 3 for 2 items.) 

1. “Yes” if answered. 

2.. No response. 

T ABLE 1 8. — How alumni obtained first jobs. 
(Sec question 28 of questionnaire.) . 

1 . Experience prior to graduation. 

2. .Personal initiative or advertisement. 
Efc. etc. continue for 9 items. ^ 

9. Miscellaneous. 

10. No response. 

Table 1 9. Why first job was chosen. 

(See question 29 of questionnaire and code 
sheet No. 3 for B items.) 

1. Direct relation to college couise. 

2. Convenience to home. 

" 3. Good prospects for future. 

4. Good initiid salary. 

5. Special ability for it 

6. Kind of work wanted. « 

7. No other week ayjulabfe. 

8. MisccUaneoui. 

9. No response. * 


Table 20. — Months idle since graduation. 
(Sec question 30-31 of questionnaire.) 

0. Notidlc at all. 

1. 1 month unemployed, 

2. 2 mont^ unemployed. 

Etc. etc. etc. continued. 

X No response. 

T ABLE 21 . — Months on public relief. 

(See question 32-33 of questionnaire.) 

0. Never on public relief. 

1 . 1 month on public relief. 

. 2. 2 months on public relief. 

Etc. etc. continued. 

X No response. • 

Table 22. — Present employment status— 

. 1936. 

(Sec question 34 of questionnaire.) 

1 . Permanently employed. 

2. ' Temporarily employed. 

3. Unemployed but prospects bright. 

4. Unemployed — no immediate pros- 
pects. 

5. Student. 

6. Housewife. ^ 

7. No response. 

Table 23. — Status of alumni as workers. 
(See question 35 of questionnaire.) ^ 

1. Owner of his business. 

2. Part owner of business. 

3. Employee — proprietor or official. 

4. Employee — agent. ‘ 

5. Employee— ^erk or skilled worker. 

6. Employee — unskilled worker. 

7. No response. 

« 

Table 24. Annual salaries of alumni — 1936. 
(Sec question 36-37 of questionnaire.) 
Lets than $400 per year. 

1400 to $499, 

$500 to $599, 

$600 to $699. 

Etc. etc. continue in ranges of $100. 

X No response. 

Table 25. — Annual income firom invcsi- 
menH. 

(See question 38-39 of questiocuiaire.) 

0. No income. i * 

$1 to $99. 

1100 to S199» etc, cootiniic in S100 
ranges. 

X No response. 
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Table 26. — Invested funds inherited, etc. 
(Sec question 40 of questionnaire.) 

1. Nearly all inherited, etc. 

2. One^hal^ 

3. One-fourth. 

4. Little. 

5. None inherited. 

6. No response. 


T ABLE 27. — Occupations of alumni in 1 936 
. (See question 41-42 of questionnaire.) 

1. Architecture. 

2. Athletics. 

Etc. etc. continue for 33 items detailed 
34. No resp>3nsc. 


PROJECT IN RESE.\RCH IN UNIVERSITIES, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

May 29, 1936. 

CROSS T.\BULATIONS 


Study No. 7 — College Alumni 


WXlter J. Greenl£af, Coordinator 
^ * 

Cross tabulations . — ^These instructions concern the relationship (study 7) on the question- 
naire of one answer to another^ For example: What salaries do college graduates re- 
ceive in the different occupations for beginning work? (Sec table No. 28.) What 
relationship docs his major course bear to his first employment and to his present work? 
(Sec table 29.) Other tables arc included. 

Information concerning the first tabulations or ‘"straight t^^ations” of the questioo- 
nairc was mailed on April 23, 1936. 

Questionnaire returns should be kept in 16 groups throughout the study. By retaining 
these groupings, time is saved in tabulating, and two break-downs by class and by sex 
are obtained without effoH 


I. Class of 1928 — Men. 

II. Clasiofl928 — VVoipcn. 

III. Oaasof 1929— Men. 

IV. Class of 1929 — Women. 
, V. Oasi of two— Men, 

VI. daiiof 1930— Women. 

VII. CUssof 1931— Men. 

VIII. aa»of 1931— Women. 


IX. Oasi of 1932— Men. 

X. Class of 1 932 — Women. 

XI. Class of 1933— 

XII. Class of ,1933 — Women. 

XIII. aassof 1934— Men. 

XIV. Class of 1934 — Women. 

XV. Qasaof 1935— Men. 

XVI. Clatsofl93S — Women, 


Summary tabUs , — Each of the 36 tablea oudined should be summarized for totals. For 
example, the first 27 tables should be added across for grand totals thus: (Three columns 
18, 19, ancT20 may be added to each table.) 

" * Grand totals — All classes 


Men 

Women 

Men and 
women 

' 

18 


20 


NoTa.~TouUni tablit down sod icroM will be a check for Accuracy. 

Tables 28 to 36, inclusive, slibuld also carry a summary account in like manner for all 
alumni included in the study. 

- Other tables may be constructed from the data on the questioanaires. There arc^ 
many poHibilities for cixm-tabulations, correlatioDt, etc., according to the time and 
budget ailovred for study No. 7. For example, tables may be made on— 
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iTbe relation of rent paid to salary received. 

Father's occupation in relation to salary received by alumnus. 

Father’s occupation to occupation of graduate. 

Beginning salary with relation to major course. (Using SlOO salary ranges from thr 
table at top of page 2 of the questionnaire.) 

Percentage figures . — Percent figures for some of the tables are desirable. However, it is 
difficult if not impossible to summarize percent figures for 31 institutions without the 
working'figurcs. Therefore whenever a percent figure is used, there should also be 
shown i^ parenthesis the total number involved in the psercent. For example: Fifty 
(a) percent (100 {b) students) are at work. (Base 200) (c). In consolidating retum.s, 
this office will omit (a), but will use figures {b) and (r). 

The write-up . — Each institution should write the manuscript from 3- local 
point of view, interpreting the tables and data from the standpoint of the 
university collecting the material. Points to be stressed are those which you 
believe to be important. Each table should be interpreted and accom- 
panied by the text. Ck>nclusions in the form of a summary or recommenda- 
tions should be drawn for the final part of the write-up. 

National summary . — After each institution has submitted its manuscript 
and tables, all of the data collected will be coordinated and drawn together 
for publication. Although the manuscripts and tables submitted will not be 
included in full in the final report, the texts of these write-ups will be drawn 
upxtn liberally when individual institutions are mentioned. The tables will 
be summarized and totaled in this office for all institutions participating. 
For exampldi Table 1 (age of alumni for 31 institutions participating) will 
be the first table of the national summary. 

Further details will be discussed at a later date. 



\ 



Taiu.e 28 . — Salaries by occupation, 19M) 



Table 28 — Stories by occupation, 1936 — Continued 


J 
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m 

• 

Majort (Sec code Con Code 
ihcct No. 2) • 

Relation to first employment (sec 
question No. 19) 

Relation to present work (sec ques- 
tio^ .No. 20) 

Same as 
course 

Closely 

related 

Slightly 

.related 

No re- 
lation at 
all 

Same as 
course 

Closely 

related 

Slightly 

related 

Nf\ re- 
lation at 

a!! 

1 

2 

3 

4^ 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

Agriculture; 

1. Animal nutrition 

2. Entomology 

3. Foreitry. . 






V 



4. General. 

5. Plant pathology 

6. Soil icicnee 

7. Anthropology 

8. Architecture 

9. Aitronomy 

11. Bacteriology 

12. Botany. 

Note. — L jirge sized sheets should he used and ruled. About 15,(X)l3 
cases can be finished for this table in one day on Hollerith machines. 

For hand tabulation: Sort questionnaires first according to columns 2» 
3, 4, and 5, then tabulate down the page for items in column 1. 

^ Resort for columoa 6, 7, 8, and 9 and again tabulate down the page for 
items in column 1. 

If the super\'isor can suggest a simpler method for his workers, it is 
advised as long as the results arc uniform. 

When completed this table will appear in 16 parts aeparated by class 
’ • and by sex. 

l>oiibtlcst msnv of the major courses In column 1 may be eliminated ia 

each inititution Iniis ihnrtenintr Lahle and work involved. 

13. Buaineaa Administration 

14. Chemiatry 

15. Dentistry 

16. Economics 

17. Education (teaching).. . 
Engineering: 

18. Aeronautical H 

19. Chemical 

20. Civil 

21. Electrical 

22. Mechanical 

• 23. Mining and metallurgi- 
( cal. 

1 24. Other engineering 

\ 25. English 

P 

V. 








^26, Fine arti 

Follow code ihe«t No. 2 for 49 


Table 30. — SrlJ-help in college related to marital st itus 


Marital status (question 10) 

» 

Part of college e.tpenscs earned (see question 21) 

Nearly all 

One-half 

One-fourth 

Little 

None 

1 

2 

. 1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 


1. Single.. 

2. MArried 

3. Widowed.... 

4. S^rated... 

5. Divorced.... 

6. No retponte. 


I' 
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Table 31. — Self-help in college related to father’s occupation {same table headings as above) 


Fatber’i occupation: 

Agriculture 

Buiineaa or trade... .* 

Manufacturing 

Office work ‘ 

Profcaaion 

Public office 

Teaching... 

Tranaponation. 

Retired or deceaaed (lec queation No. 16). 
No retponae 




Table 32. — Self-help in college related to present employment status {same table headings as above) 

Preaent employment atatui: 

(Sec queatbn 34) 

Permanently employed 

Temporarily employed 

Unemployed but protpecu bright 

Unemployed — no proapeett 

Student 

Houaewife 

No retponae 


Note. — Hand tabulatora aort on columni 2-6 for all three tablet and tabulate on column 1 for itema indicated. 
T^ae large aheeta and rule lablea. 

Table 33. — Relation of major course to method of obtaining first job 


Maior coune in cnlleee 
(see queation 17-18) 

Expe- 

rience 

pr\or 

to 

gradu- 

ation 

Per- 

sonal 

initio 

ative 

or 

adver- 

tise- 

ment 

Pri- 

vate 

em- 

ploy- 

ment 

agency 

Public 

em- 

ploy- 

ment 

agency 

* Place- 
ment 
by 

college 

or 

faculty 

Family 

buai- 

neas 

. ^ 
influ- 
ence 

Alum- 
ni aa- 
siit- 
ance 

Fra- 

ternity 

rela- 

tion- 

ships 

Other 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 • 

7 

8 

9 

10 

% 












Agriculture: 

yl. Animal nutrition... 

2. Entomology.. 

3. Forettir..... 

4. General.....^ 

5. Plant pathology 

6. Soil acicnce... 

7. Anthropology 

8. Architecture.. 

9. Aatronomv 

11. Bacteriology. 

12. Bouny 

13. Buaiheaa admin* 

titration 

14. Chemiatry 

15. Dentiatr^ 

16. Economica 

17. Education (teach- 

_ . . *“*) 

Engineenng: 

18. Aeronautical 

^ 19. Chemical... 

Etc., etc., etc., follow 
code C on code 
•heel No. 2 for 49 

itemi 

Eliminate luch itema 
aa do not apply In 
your inatitutioQ and 
thereby reduce work. 


No re- 
apontc 




Note. — Uae large aheeta of paper for thia table. Rule.oolumiu. 

Hand tabulaton tort on oolumna 2-10 and then tabulate down each column 
according to the itema in column 1. Shorter methoda are approved if reaulti 
are uniform. 

The resulting table will appear in 16 aectiona according to data and aci. 


er|c 
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Table 34. — INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS the principal of which was obtained from 

1 gijt^ ^ inheritance 

Income as reported 

Source of investment principal from gifts or inheritance was — 

Nearly 

all 

One- 

half 

One- 

fourth 

Little' 

None 

No re- 
s(v>nse 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

None 

>l tol99 

$lD0toJ199 

J200 io?299 

J300toJ399 

$400 to 5499 

$500 to $599 i 

$600 to $699 

$700 to $799 

$900 to $899 

$900 to $999 

^1,000 to fil.099 

Etc. etc 

a ^ 

Note. — The value of this table is particularly in columni 5 and 
6 i( income is shown: i. e.» to determine whether the alumnus 
earned his prindpal or not. 

Hand taoulators will sort on ralumns 2 to 6 and then tabulate 
^.^own each column according to iieiria (ranges) in column 1. . 

^ The resulting table will be in 16 parts according to class and sei. 


FOR HAND TABULATION ONLY, ITEMS NOT CODED FOR HOLLERITH 

Table 35 . — Number oj towns rented 


Class and sex (16 groups) 

1 room 

2 rooms 

3 rooms 

4 rooms 

5 rooms 

6 rdoms 
or more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s' 

6 

7 

Class of 1928 — Men 

Oass of 1928 — Women 

a»i» of 1929-Men Jk-.. 

a«Mof 1929-Woihen 

Clam of 1930-Men 

Claasof 1930 — Women 

Etc, etc.. - 

Note. — U se large paper for table and rule columns. 

Use original returns and consider only question No. 13 — How 
do yon live? Items 2. 3, and 4. 

Tbb tabulation will reveal living conditions of those graduabs 
who rent living quarters. Hand tsbulstion is necessary in all 
cases as data are not coded. 


Table 36. — Occupational experience since graduation {see table at top of page 2 of th* ^ 

questionnaire) 


Class and sex 
(16 troups as 

ibOTC) 

The first job— s 

Number of different 
empbyen for all jobs 

ff 

How mao 
after grati 
it obtaim 

y months 
luatioii was 

idt 

0 

Length of time 
held? 

Salary compared 
to present annual 
•alary — 

1-4 

mos. 

5-8 

mos. 

f 

9-12 

mo*. 

Over 

12 

mos. 

Less 

than 

6 

mos. 

6-12 

mos« 

Over 

1 

year 

Low- 

er 

Same 

High- 

er 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S.or 

more 

1 

2 

S 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 



192«-Womea , 
1929-Meo... 
1929-.Woffl€o 
Etc, ttc. 


NoTB."^Ute Urge tliMta aod rale oolutaiie. Thii ublc b for tibuUtion only m 
the ittme are not coded for HoUerith. For a tiofle inititntioo the original returns of tneM 
data art {mportant, cspedaUr for the local emplorment officer who mar wif h to oonatraa 
cablei. For the national touls, boWever , the abore^U are suffident and are 
aU that are Deeded lor the final writeup. As to further use of the maurial, instUniions 
are left to their own deriots. ^ 


Cblema 9 -meene ealarr of first Job was lower than prcMt ealarjr. ‘ i 
Column 14r-tt«ane that the alumnua indicated three dtnereat empbrem. 


CUm and tez (16 grou(^) 

-dir 

Number of qucilionnairef— 

Percent of 
return (di- 
vide col- 
umn 4 into 
column 

Mailed 

Not deliv- 
ered be- 
came or 
improper 
aadreia 

Delivered 
(lubtract 
column 3 
from col- 
umn 2) 
(lOO per- 
cent ) 

Returned 
filled out 
by alumni 

1 ‘ 2 

1 

% 

1 

k 

• 

w 

Claaa of — j 

1 
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Table 37 . — ExUnt oj survey oj alumtdy number and percent of questionnaires mailed and returned 


1928 — Women. 

1929— Men... 
1929— Women. 


1930 — Women 
Etc. etc ! 
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K«p «n iccurate count of queitionnairet mailed ac- 
cording to your key Uil tnd record in column 2. 

. . , Keep A record of returned envelope! which did nnt 

ilumni; follow-up lettert may be mailed and 

IQ many caiea will reduce the numbera in column 3. 

Envelop not returned may be aaiumed to have 
reached their destination and are recorded in column 4. 

, Kera an accurate check of all queatbnnaires re- 
turned complete and record in column 5. 

Column 6. — W’hcn all retumi are in, divide column 5 
, ; by column 4 and record the percent figure in column 6. 

^ This table ii for write-up purpntn. 

■ \ ' ■ . . 

PROJECT IN RESEARCH IN UNIVERSi:pES, UNITED STATES 
department OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 

• WASHINGTON, D. C. 

August 21, 1936 

STUDY No. 7— ECONOMIC STATUS OF COLLEGE ALUMNI 
. Information 

fVriling Ihe text . — When qucstionnAiit returns have been tabulated according to 
previous suggestions, the interpreudon of these t^lcs is of utmost importance both from 
an institudonal point of view and from a nadonal survey standpoint. Since the institu- 
tions retain <hc questionnaire returns, all that this Office receives are— the standardized 
tabulations, and the individual write-ups of each university. With these materials, a 
consolidated study will be made for the 31 institudoiu participating. 

The tables. — ^Tables should be retained until the interpretative text has been written. 

The teat.— The text and interpretation of data have been left more or less to the individ^ 
ual institution without guidance. As far as this Office is concerned, the text may be 
l^cf, or extended according to the inclination and facilities of the supervisofs. In every 
case however, each table should be accompanied by brief interpretations and local 
values that may be apart from the figures. Literary merit is not important if interpreta- 
tions are carefully made. Some institutions will dcrire to write a careful text for their 
own use, enclosing a copy to the office. Others may or may not furnish complete 
texts, preferring to be included only briefly in the consolidated report. 

Texts will be of value to the supervisor in rounding out and completing the institutional 
study; and to the coordinator in making national interpretations, in citing cates, and in 
quoting from m a n uscripts in an effort to give the combined opinions of lupprvisors 
and workers in 31 institutions. 

OutliiuJoT While it is not neceaary to submit an outline for the tort, one of the 
larger institutions has done so, and it is enclosed in brief for suggestion only. Other 
outlines — longer or shorter — may be equally good, but in every case local interpretations 
are desired in addition to the tables sub^tted. 

— Information concerning publication of material will be supplied at a 

later date. 

WaLIU J. GlUUNLSAr, 

. , Coardmaicr- s ttsiis 7. 
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